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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “ WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &c. &c. 


—o— 
CHAPTER IV. FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
THE income which Major Vane derived 
| from his sporting transactions being of a 
fluctuating character, and the sum regu- 
larly transmitted to him by his wife being, 
as he justly considered, contemptible in 
amount, that gallant officer was unable to 
have his permanent home as luxurious, or 
even as comfortable, as he undeniably 
wished it to be. Though accustomed to 
speak of his abode vaguely and generally 
as his “ rooms,” the major in reality occu- 
pied only one apartment, which was situate 
at the top of a house, the ground floor of 
which was a shop of such enormous dimen- 
sions, that it not merely absorbed the first 
and the second floors, but so bulged out 
at the side as only to leave space for a pri- 
vate door so narrow that it looked like one 
plank, and for a staircase, which was per- 
fectly ladder-like in the slimness of its 
proportions. In the fanlight above the 
narrow door, so narrow as to consist only 
of one pane of glass, and immediately 
above the small speck of blue gas that was 
allowed to issue from the one tiny burner, 
was posted in the off season a fly-blown, 
skimpy little bill, inscribed with a legend, 
setting forth that apartments were to be 
let “ for club gentlemen.” 

In the off season only, for during the 
season the “club gentlemen” mustered so 
strongly as to render the announcement 
quite uanecessary. Of various kinds were 
they, and so numerous, that one wondered 
where they could find space sufficient to 
stow themselves away. Blue-faced majors 
of the Bagstock breed, with pendulous 
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cheeks, and double-breasted coats, and 
buckskin gloves, occasionally took up their 
quarters in the “apartments for club 
gentlemen,” which also afforded shelter to 
an Irish M.P., who was popularly supposed 
to live upon the produce of the sale of blue- 
books and printed parliamentary documents 
for waste paper, and whose tall hat was so 
extremely shiny, as to cause the parlia- } 
mentary funny man—like most parliament- 
ary funny men, but a poor joker—to say 
that O’Dwyer must have forgotten to take 
his hat off one morning when he greased 
his hair. There, too, for three weeks, 
in the very height of the season, sleeping 
for about two hours out of the twenty- 
four, was to be found a provincial news- 
paper reporter, who spent all the money 
and health which he had gained during the 
previous eleven months in rushing about 
from theatre to concert, from dance to drum, 
from artist’s studio to author’s library, 
chatting, note-taking, observing, and gather- 
ing together an amount of anecdote and 
chit-chat, upon the distinction due to the 
purveyor of which he lived, a courted 
guest, on his return to his native town. 

In the midst of this motley colony, 
Major Vane was the sole regular tenant. 
The bedroom which he inhabited, though 
at the top of the house, was larger, 
airier, and better furnished than the rest, 
and he kept it on throughout the year, 
because, though he was often absent for 
weeks together, going from race meet- 
ing to race meeting, or staying in the 
country-houses of trainers and jockeys, 
with certain of whom he was a great 
favourite, he was always liable to be sum- 
moned to London, where he made it a 
point of having a pied-d-terre. There was 
a certain recklessness of tone about the 
whole affair which amused him. He 
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laughed at the open note, written in a round 
hand by the landlady, and skewered on to 
the extingnisher of the Irish member’s 
candlestick, infermimg that distinguished 
politician that the cabman, who brought 
him from the House on the previous wet 
night, had called twice, and would take 
out a semmons unless the money was left 
for him in the morning. He grinned as he 
inspected the highly-seented notes ad- 
dressed in violet ink and very scrawly 
writing, which awaited the return of the 
blue-faced major. He laughed as he stum- 
bled over the enormous high-lows of the 
provincial newspaper reporter. He did 
not mind the smell of warm mutton fat, 
tempered by tobacco, which lingered on 
the staircase. He did not mind the 
normal state of blackness in which lived 
the female slave of the establishment, who 
printed off impressions of her fingers and 
thumbs on everything which she could 
possibly clutch hold of. He would have 
objected to her very strongly, indeed, 
and to the black beetles, in whose com- 
pany she lived, and which, when dead, 
were in the habit of dropping out of her 
costume as she moved along; and to her 
cooking, an art which, judging from the 
result, she seemed generally to practise 
contemporaneously with the performance 
of her toilet and the arrangement of her 
hair; he would have objected to all this, 
had he had anything to do with it. But the 
fact was that Major Vane only slept at his 
lodgings, and ate, drank, wrote, read, played 
cards, received visits, and gave his address 
at his club. 

The Craven, to which Major Vane be- 
longed, may best be described as a shady 
club. It was situated on the shady side of 
the way, in a shady street, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Piccadilly, and the members 
were all more or less shady, generally 
more. There were shady majors, and co- 
lonels, and captains, some of whom had 
been in the regular service, which they 
had quitted in a remarkably shady manner, 
but most of whom were accredited by, or 
attached to Indian nawabs, or foreign po- 
tentates of the shadowiest as well as the 
shadiest order. There were shady barristers, 
whose names were recollected in connexion 
with the shadiest eases, and shady attor- 
neys who employed them. Such members 
of the Craven Club as had well-known 
names, were for the most part the worst of 
all. Whenever one of those names was 
mentioned, the question arose, “ What have 
I heard about that man?” and the reflec- 





tion was generally certain to bring some- 
thing forward tothe discredit of the gentle- 
man in question. 

One noticeable feature of the Craven 
Clab, too, was that though mest of its 
members were seen a great deal im public, 
driving handsome horses in the fark, 
lounging out of pit-boxes at the opera, 
and sprawling in stalls at theatres, always 
expensively dressed in exaggeration of the 
reigning fashion—no one ever met them in 
general society. They gave each other 
elaborate banquets at the chub, they were 
seen during the season at Richmond and 
Greenwich, entertaining ladies, quietly 
dressed, and not indecorous in manner, 
who were equally unknown to the rest of 
the London world. Sometimes they would 
make an attempt to assert themselves. The 
men would get themselves proposed for 
some established and well-known club, 
when they would be either black-balled or 
withdrawn. The women would call upon 
some ladies whose husbands had been in- 
troduced to them; the visit would not be 
returned, and any further attempt at in- 
tercourse with the outer world would for a 
time be abandoned. 

Not that they would be discouraged at 
these rebuffs. They ignored them as far 
as possible, and when compelled to accept 
them, they would shrug their shoulders, 
and talk of themselves as Bohemians; 
though between their debased and sensuous 
lives and the honest, free Bohemianism of 
literature and art, there was as much re- 
semblance as between their purple whiskers 
and painted faces and the black locks and 
bronzed cheeks of the real Romany. 

In its external life, at least, the Craven 
had some resemblance to other clubs; men 
ate and drank there, and there was a 
writing-room (the blotting-cases of which, 
if they could have revealed the secrets con- 
fided to them, world have been invaluable 
to Messrs. Moss and Moss, the attorneys 
of Thavies Inn, or Serjeant Skinner, the 
well-known leader in the Divorce Court), 
and a smoking-room, where many curious 
little “ plants” had been concocted, and a 
card-room and a billiard-room. The wines 
and spirits supplied to the members were 
undeniably good ; Dick Wrangham, com- 
monly known as Ringlet Wrangham, took | 
care of that, for after he had sold out of 
the cavalry and failed as a horse-dealer, 
som f his friends set him up as the pro- 
pric: > of the Craven, and out of its profits 
he earned a very tolerable income. 

About noon on the second day after his 
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return from Wexeter, Major Vane entered 
the club, and ordered his breakfast. In 
the coffee-room he found several other 
members engaged in discussing the same 
meal; breakfast, however, at the Craven 
Club, was by no means of the ordinary 
kind. On the tables was seldom to be 
seen any tea or coffee, or their usual ac- 
companiments ; there was toast, certainly, 
but it was prepared with anchovy; there 
were devilled biscuits and cayenned legs of 
poultry, and artful thirst-provoking prepa- 
rations of dried fish ; and for the allaying of 
the thirst when provoked, there were cool 
cups, which on the whole were found to ine- 
briate considerably more than they cheered, 
and effervescing liquors of all kinds. 

Noon was the very earliest period of the 
day recognised at the Craven Club; the 
number of members did not admit of more 
than one staff of servants being kept, and 
as the habits of its frequenters were un- 
doubtedly late, much alacrity before noon 
could not be expected of the waiters who had 
not retired to rest before daybreak. Very 
filmy-eyed and cloudy-linened were these 
domestics in the morning, as they yawned 
in the bay windows and swept up the frag- 
ments of cigar-ash with dirty dusters, and 
plunged their fingers into flat remains of 
half-emptied tumblers. The grim old porter, 
who had an easier time than most of them, 
as he slept soundly during the latter part 
of the night in his glazed box, always had 
a hoar frost of silver beard upon his 
mottled cheeks, and cursed, and envied 
while he cursed, the bright freshness of 
the boy who slapped the newspapers 
down on the desk before him and laughed 
in his face. The man who brought the 
play-bills knew something about sitting 
up late, and the woman who left the milk 
knew something about getting up early ; 
but in regard to ) the number of hours’ slee ‘p 
they had, one might’ be‘regarded as Rip 
Van Winkle, and the other as the Sleeping 
Beauty, in comparison to this hall-porter. 
By noon, however, all the establishment 
was on the alert; the members who lived 
in lodgings wanted their breakfasts, and 
the members who lived at home, and who 
for various reasons did r « care to have 
their correspondence addressed to their 
private houses, wanted their letters. There 
was generally great anxicty to see the 
sporting papers, sev eral copies of which 
were taken in at the Craven, and “ere 
were hazy reminiscences of last night’s 
conversation to adjust, and half-made, half. 
dreamt of wagers to regulate and settle, 
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A the men at breakfast looked up as 
Philip Vane swaggered to the waiter’s desk 
to give his orders, and two or three of them 
growled out “‘Good morning.” He was a 
popular man in the club, and had it been 
dinner time, would have been received with 
a chorus of acclamation, but the members 
of the Craven were generally short tem- 
pered and reticent in the morning, and 
thought a nod quite sufficient greeting. 
Major Vane returned the salutations in his 
usual careless, insolent way, seated himself 
at his table, and buried himself in the folds 
of asporting newspaper. From the vati- 
cinations of the writer, whose principal 
merit appeared to be the ingenious manner 
in which he refrained from mentioning the 
name of the horse whose merits he was 


discussing, alluding to it now as the son of 


its sire, now as the native of the place 
where it was bred, and now as the property 
of the person who owned it, Major Vane’s 
attention was distracted by the simulta- 
neous arrival of his breakfast and of a 
friend. 

There were some points of similarity and 
dissimilarity between them; the breakfast 
was sound and good, the friend was neither; 
the breakfast had to be paid for, so gene- 
rally had the friend. There was a doubt 
as to whether the breakfast might disagree 
with one, there was no doubt about the 
friend’s disagreeing with one, if by so doing 
he saw a chance of bettering his position. 
Delabole was the friend’s name, his status 
that of gentleman, though twenty years 
before, when he spent a few happy days 
with Lieutenant Bird, 
Alnwick jail, his name was Munker, his 
profession horse coping. But Alnwick was 
a long way off, and Lieutenant Bird had 
been dead for many years. 

A short fat man, Mr. Delabole, with a 
square head like a tin loaf, no neck to 


speak of, an enormous chest, always set off 


by a very open shirt-front, or covered by 
a waterfall of satin, with one valuable pin 
in its centre, short awkward legs, and very 
small hands and feet. The latter, which 
were flat as well as small, always looked 
like the feet of the dummies in the tailors’ 
shops; the little fingers of the former were 
always covered to the knuckles with lus- 
trous rings. Philip Vane saw the rings 
blazing on his shoulder before he looked 
round at their owner. Mr. Delabole always 
put his hands on his friends’ shoulders and 
generally called them “ dear boy.’’ He was 
a large-hearted man, very. 

“We wanted you with us last night, dear 
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boy,” were Mr. Delabole’s first words, after 
the interchange of greetings. 

** And I wanted you here,” said Philip 
Vane. 

There was something in his look which 
aroused Delabole’s attention, for he said, 

uickly : 

“* Why, has anything been done ?” 

* Not much. Bolckoff brought his cousin 
here, the man from Germany, about whom 
he is always swaggering.” 

“ T know.” 

“ Well, I played écarte with him.” 

“ Well!” 

“We played five games, of which he 
won three.” 

“ Ah! that means nothing, dear boy !” 
said Mr. Delabole, drawing up his chair 
and dropping his voice. ‘“ You were play- 
ing ”? 

‘** Foxey !” said Vane, in a whisper, “so 
was he, foxey to the teeth and eyes, foxey 
allover! Vine grower at Neuwied, Bolc- 
koff called him, and thought I believed it! 
No Rhenish grape merchant ever handled 
his cards like that Viennese, my dear Dela- 
bole! As keen a Viennese sharp as ever 
swaggered in the Prater, or played at. the 
Verein.” 

Philip Vane’s eyes flashed, and his voice 
grew a little louder as he finished this sen- 
tence. Mr. Delabole held up a warning 
finger, and when he spoke there was no 
trace of emotion in his tone. 

“It is very, very likely, dear boy!” he 
said, in a fat whisper; “it’s just one of 
Bolckoff’s moves! Your Polish Jew, sir,” 
continued Mr. Delabole, shaking his head 
sententiously, “ your Polish Jew is a bad 
breed!” Then, in quite a different tone, 
he added, “‘What did you want me for, 
dear boy ?” 

** Merely to know whether I was right as 
to our friend’s style ; merely to see whether 
you agreed with my idea of it.” 

“ No occasion for my presence for that; 
trust my Philip for the spot-stroke in such 
a case! For finding needles very judi- 
ciously hidden in bottles of hay, there is not, 
I believe, your equal.” 

“ You must want something of me very 
badly indeed, Delabole,” said Vane, grimly. 
“IT never heard you so complimentary. 
Has it anything to do with last night, of 
which you were speaking ?” 

** It had nothing to do with anything in 
the world, dear boy,”’ said Delabole, “ cer- 
tainly not with anything of last night, 
which was devoted to pleasure, and in 
which no trace of business intruded,” 








“ Pleasure !’’ repeated Philip Vane. 

“ Pleasure, and nothing else,”’ said De- 
labole. “A delightful little supper given 
to Lotty Lopez, and a few of her female 
friends.” 

“ Ah!” said Philip Vane, shortly. 

“ And why ‘ah!’ dear boy ?” 

“I don’t go in for that sort of thing.”’ 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mr. Delabole, in his 
airiest manner ; ‘‘ but because you are vir- 
tuous, are there to be no more cakes and 
ale? It was really a very pleasant little 
gathering, not the less so from the touch of 
romance attending the circumstances.” 

“ Romance P” echoed Philip Vane, with 
a laugh. “ What was there romantic about 
it? Was the landlord so fascinated by 
Miss Lotty’s beaux yeux, that he declined 
to take any money for the bill, or was the 
brilliancy so contagious that one of the 
waiters exhibited a talent which he had 
hitherto hidden under a napkin ?” 

“‘ Neither, dear boy,” said Mr. Delabole, 
quietly, ‘‘ nor was any one rude—as you are 
just now! MKRudeness isn’t clever, dear 
boy, and as a general rule doesn’t pay. 
No! the little spice of romance was de- 
rivable from the fact that it was a farewell 
banquet to Lotty, who, with her little 
troupe, has been engaged by Wuff on a 
travelling engagement for three years, and 
quits these shores for America next week.” 

“What a blow for England !” said Philip 
Vane ; “‘ how she will sigh over her depart- 
ing children !” 

“There are others of her children,” said 
Mr. Delabole, “‘who may some day be 
called upon to depart from her shores, 
under different circumstances, and whom 
she will not regard so much! As for myself, 
little Lotty always amused me, and I am 
sorry she is going; I could have better 
spared a better woman. That’s a quotation, 
I believe, but oddly enough it’s true.” 

“Tf you are so fond of her, why don’t 
you go with her?” said Vane. 

“ Because it wouldn’t suit me, dear boy ; 
because there is no opening for me; be- 
cause—I don’t want to, in point of fact. 
But, for the matter of that, why don’t 
you? Wuff’s at his wits’ end for a leading 
man and leading woman. Let me write 
him a line, and say I have found the first 
in you?” 

A sudden thought struck Philip Vane. 
“Hold on a minute and drop chaffing. 
Does he really want a leading actress to go 
out with this lot with him ? Not a dancing; 
capering wench, I mean, but a woman who 
can act?” 
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“He does want one most infernally.” 

“ What will he give ?” 

“Well, our friend Wouff isn’t in the 
open-handed, melting, charity line, but I 
should think he would stand six pounds a 
week, and travelling expenses. He gives 
Lotty ten I know, but then 

“Tl find him the person he wants,” 
said Philip Vane, quickly. 

“You, dear boy?” said Delabole, sur- 
prised. “I thought you said just now you 
were not in that line ?” 

“Nor am I, but when I was down in the 
West the other day, I saw a girl—Miss 
Pierrepoint, I think she was called 

“Pierrepoint !” said Delabole. “ Yes, 
I’ve heard of her in the provinces. Good, 
isn’t she P”’ 

“So far as I understand these matters, 
very good,” said Vane; “a friend of mine 
is interested in her.” 








“ Ah, ah,” said Delabole, “ we know what | y 


that means.” 

Vane knew, too, what Delabole’s tone 
meant; knew that it was his wife thus 
alluded to, but took no netice. 

“T mean,” he continued, “ I would be glad 
to see her position improved, and this is an 
opportunity which I think would suit her.” 

“IT would, if I were you, dear boy,” said 
Delabole, looking at him straight in the 
face, “ I would just put on my friend’s hat 
and my friend’s coat, put my friend into the 
train, and get him to discuss the matter 
with Miss Pierrepoint.” 

“You think that’s devilish funny,” said 
Major Vane, returning. his stare, “ but 
you’re wrong for once. The woman is 
nothing to me, only I thought it might suit 
her, and do your friend a good turn at the 
same time.” 

“ All right, dear boy,” said Mr. Delabole. 
“T will let Wuff know. If it comes off, she 
must start next week.” 

“T have heard,” said Mr. Delabole to 
himself, as he climbed into the mail-phaeton 
which was waiting for him at the door, “I 
have heard Philip tell a great many lies 
cleverly, but never so cleverly as that one 
he told just now. His face was a perfect 
study of candour. Pierrepoint? I'll make 
a little memorandum of this conversation 
when I get into the city.” 

When Philip Vane had finished his 
breakfast, he went into the writing-room, 
and wrote this letter to his wife: 


Friday. 
You need not send up the benefit money 
to-morrow, I will come down and fetch it. 





Meet me in the same place at the same 
time, I have something very important to 
say to you. 
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THE unfailing interest which attaches to 
a well-authenticated ghost-story —not to 
speak of the equally robust expectation 
that, from each fresh phenomenon as it 
occurs, shall be born a theory of explana- 
tion that may cover much that is foregone 
—furnishes a sufficient excuse for continu- 
ing to arrest and chronicle, if we may not 
analyse, those mysterious gleams that shoot 
across our ordinary life, and vanish, leav- 
ing only, according to circumstances, a 
perplexed recollection or an indistinct fear. 

“Ts there not a cause?” Again and 
again is the question propounded, and never 
et, so far as the writer is aware, has it 
called forth any answer calculated to re- 
tain the colour of reason under the power- 
ful lens of philosophical inquiry. 

Is the vision due to the seer or the seen ? 
If the former, how is it that a condition, 
unquestionably so peculiar and abnormal 
as to produce the needful receptivity, is 
reached at precisely the same moment, by 
two or more individuals, differing entirely 
in mental and bodily constitution, and yet 
witnesses of the same vision? If, on the 
other hand, these spectra can reveal them- 
selves at pleasure, how strange is it that 
the sole result that most frequently follows 
such departures from the hitherto recog- 
nised laws of nature, is the alarming some 
timid infant, or stolid ignorant boor ? 

That ghosts have local predilections is a 
fact hardly less familiar than the popular 
mode of accounting for it, namely, tradition, 
by virtue of which the spectre is forcibly 
kept going, and is conjured up whenever 
there is danger of its disappearing for good 
and all. But even a ghost must havea 
beginning, and how, when there is as yet 
no tradition ? 

There was none at D., an extensive pro- 
perty in Essex, sixteen years ago, in the 
possession of the writer’s brother, where 
an extraordinary incident of this descrip- 
tion undoubtedly occurred. 

D. Church, a picturesque old edifice, well 
mantled in ivy, and half-concealed on two 
sides by cypress and the dismal yow, 
stands in the park, about a quarter of a 
mile from the hall. It was about sixteen 
years since that the clerk, a very staid and 
sober man, much respected in the parish, 
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having had occasion, one autumn evening, 
to visit the church, returned hastily, pale 
and disordered, to his home, and announced 
that a strange thing had befallen him. He 
had quitted the church while it was yet 
light, and was half-way down the path, 
when a figure appeared to enter by the 
churchyard gate, and move to meet him. It 
was that of a woman of the cottage class, 
decently dressed, and wearing a red cloak. 
She seemed to be stooping, but, as the dis- 
tance lessened, the horrified man saw that 
she was headless! As he shrank instinctively 
from the path, the spectre, without staying 
its measured step, passed close beside him, 
and, having done so, disappeared. 

The man’s serious and truthful character 
appears to have considerably narrowed the 
field of explanation. No one doubted that 
he had really seen the vision he described, 
and it was equally undeniable that no one 
could explain its object and character. The 
circumstance itself left a very painful im- 
pression on the poor clerk’s mind, and pos- 
sibly acted injuriously on his already fail- 
ing health. He died within a few months, 
having frequently adverted to the occur- 
rence, adhering to the story as he had from 
the first related it. 

Two years later, at a spot in the grave- 
yard close to that at which he had en- 
countered the vision, there was dug up the 
headless skeleton of a woman. 

This, however, is only half the story. 

Several years more elapsed, and the 
rectory of VU. had passed into the hands of 
the Reverend A. W. H., an old friend and 
schoolfellow of the writer, from whose lips 
the latter learned the incident that follows. 

One morning the rector received an un- 
expected visit from a friend whom he had 
not seen for some time, and who had never 
previously visited that part of the country. 
During luncheon, the rector happened to 
speak in commendation of an organ which 
had been recently placed in his church, 
upon which the visitor, Mr. 8., himself a 
skilful organist, expressed a wish to try it, 
and presently, under the guidance of one 
of his host’s daughters, Miss Emily H., 
proceeded to the spot. 

It was a hot summer afternoon, and the 
pair lingered in the cool organ-loft, enjoy- 
ing the swelling chords, as each in turn 
essayed the instrument. It was Mr. 8. who 
was playing, when his companion noticed 
that, after glancing carelessly over his shoul- 
der, his gaze became suddenly fixed, his 
hands stopped, his face became deadly pale. 

Before Miss H. could question him, how- 
ever, he had regained his usual demeanour. 





“Tt is gone,” he said, passing his hand 
across his forehead, with a sigh as of re- 
lief. ‘“ But, do you know, I have seen a 
spectre !” 

The young lady smiled, as she looked 
down the aisle, radiant with the westering 
sun, as it glowed through the stained-glass 
windows. “You are imaginative. What 
was it like? Whence did it come?” 

** The last question I will not pretend to 
answer,” replied Mr. 8S. “I only know 
that she—that is, it—entered at the door, 
passed hastily up the aisle, and vanished.” 

“* Could you sce the face P” 

“There was none. The figure was 
headless.” 

“* What dress ?” 

“Such as a farmer’s or cottager’s wife 
might wear going to market. Her red 
cloak first canght my eye. She carried 
something on her left arm. It is getting 
late,” continued Mr. S., rising, “and this 
unexpected auditor has disturbed my nerves 
Shall we take a turn in the park ?” 

They did so, meeting the rector, to 
whom they related the incident that had 
occurred. Mr. H. said little in reply, but 
on reaching home requested his visitor to 
make a sketch on paper of the figure he 
had seen. Mr. 8. complied, when the 
rector, going to a cabinet, took from it 
another sketch, and placed them, side by 
side, on the table. They were in all re- 
spects similar. 

Relating to his friend the former appa- 
rition, Mr. H. explained that the sketch in 
his possession had been prepared from the 
minute description of the first seer. 

The circumstance next to be related, in 
illustration of the local character of these 
“ visitings,” is unique ofits kind, and gro- 
tesque enough in its details to justify as 
minute a narrative as authenticated in- 
formation can supply. 

It is, the writer believes, about five years 
since, that an advertisement announced to 
be let, on lease, a handsome mansion, stand- 
ing in its own grounds (about twenty 
acres), ten miles from London and one 
from a railway station, the rent being no 
more than one hundred a year. Now, see- 
ing that land in that locality could be 
easily let at three pounds an acre, it fol- 
lowed that any one, willing to dispense 
with the meadow portion of the property, 
might inhabit the many-roomed mansion, 
with its garden, &., at a rent of fifty 
pounds. 

Tempted by this prospect, a gentleman 
named Ronaldson, about to marry, and de- 
sirous of settling within reach of his pro- 
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fessional duties (he was at the bar), ob- 
tained an order from the agent in London, 
and proceeded to examine the mansion. 

Nothing could be more delightful. It 
stood in a very sequestered spot, nearly a 
mile distant even from the very little vil- 
lage of W., whose one modest hostel, the 
Red Cow, seemed sufficient to supply all 
the needs of that temperate neighbourhood. 
The house itself far surpassed the repre- 
sentations of the advertisement; and what 
even more excited Mr. Ronaldson’s asto- 
nishment was the fact, first revealed to him 
by the staid old housekeeper, that several 
of the best apartments were fitted with old 
but handsome furniture, the use of which 
was included in the terms demanded. 

So charmed was the visitor with all he 
saw, that he at once resolved on taking the 
house, and, only giving himself time to 
take the measure of the rooms which re- 
mained to be furnished, hastened back to 
London, to close with the agent, having 
informed the old housekeeper that he would 
return on the following Saturday to make 
final arrangements. 

It chanced that, on the day in question, 
Mr. Ronaldson was unable to visit W. until 
so latean hour that the dark surprised him 
while still engaged in acquainting himself 
with the charms and capabilities of his new 
dwelling. Anxious, however, to complete 
the business, he expressed an intention of 
remaining to sleep, and requested that a 
large bedroom, to which he had taken a 
strong fancy, might be prepared for him. 

The housekeeper began immediately to 
start a host of difficulties. The room itself 
was damp—the bed-linen unaired—the 
chimney choked with soot, &c. The gentle- 
man would find the Red Cow, though small, 
very clean and comfortable, and, moreover, 
would there find a good supper, which the 
unfurnished larder of the mansion certainly 
could not supply. 

But Mr. Ronaldson was of a character 
that rather relished a contest with diffieul- 
ties. He would be content, for the nonce, 
with a sofa. As for supper, a rasher of 
bacon, with a couple of eggs and a cup of 
tea, were all that he required, and were, in 
fact, his favourite refection. 

The housekeeper relnetantly gave way, 
and only warning the visitor that, if he 
were not lodged and fed to his entire satis- 
faction, the biame should not rest with her, 
withdrew to make preparation. 

A far better repast than he had been led 
to expect rewarded Mr. Ronaldson’s per- 
severance. Furthermore, the housekeeper 
presently pronounced the enormous bed 








to be perfectly dry, and, in point of comfort, 
worthy of the occupation of royalty itself! 
It seemed as if—now there was no help for 
it—the visitor was to be made as comfortable 
as possible. 

On being conducted to his chamber, Mr. 
Ronaldson found it a perfect blaze of splen- 
dour. Every place in the room calculated 
for the reception of a candle, exhibited one. 

“My good lady!” said the astonished 
guest, shading his eyes, “‘ I cannot sleep in 
the midst of this illumination! Pray help 
me to reduce it a little.” 

With curious reluctance the old woman 
aided in the extinguishment of about four- 
fifths of the lights; after which she con- 
tinued to flit restlessly about the room so 
long, that Mr. Ronaldson, losing patience, 
announced his intention of retiring in- 
stantly to rest. 

The housekeeper moved to the door, but, 
pausing, came back. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” she said; “I 
have one favour to ask, and it is for your 
own comfort too. Be so kind as to leave at 
least one light burning when you go to 
bed.” 

“T am not accastomed to a light in my 
room, and dislike it very much,” he re- 
plied. “So if you mean it, as you say, for 
my comfort “ 

“T do, sir, and I request it particularly,” 
said the woman, earnestly. 

“ All right. I'll remember. Good-night.” 

Mr. Ronaldson sat musing for a little 
while by the fire; then, starting up, un- 
dressed, put out all the remaining lights, 
and was in the act of stepping into bed 
when he remembered his promise. 

“ Deuce take it,”” he muttered. “But I 
must be as good as my word.” And, re- 
lighting a candle, he placed it on a side- 
table, and got into bed. 

Nothing could be cosier, but still it so 
happened that he could not sleep. No 
change of position was of any avail. Rest 
he could not; and thinking that perhaps 
the unacc ustome ‘d light had banished slum- 
ber. he at length sprang out of bed, blew 
out the candle, and returned to his rest. 
No sooner had he lain down than a 
singular hoarse murmur, like a distant sea, 
made itself audible from below. By de- 
grees, growing louder, it resolved itself 
ito voices—the voices of men engaged in 
a dispute, which every moment became 
more violent. Oaths and imprecations 
succeeded, and, at length, blows. Upon 
this Mr. Ronaldson jumped out of bed and 
lit the candle. In an instant all was still 
as death. He rubbed his eyes : 
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“T must have been dreaming without 
knowing it,” he muttered. 

But, on looking at his watch, he found 
that not three minutes had elapsed since 
he had last lain down. 

Once more he got into bed; but again 
the light annoyed him, and he extinguished 
it. In a second, the mysterious quarrel 
recommenced, with greater fury than be- 
fore. The voices rose louder, the execra- 
tions were more frequent, there was a rush 
and trample of feet, then blows, delivered, 
apparently, with savage purpose. Ronald- 
son once more lit the candle. The tumult 
ceased as suddenly and completely as be- 
fore. 

Ronaldson took a turn or two in the 
chamber, debating what he should do. Was 
it fancy ? Some mental disturbance beyond 
his control? He felt his pulse, he bathed 
his face, and, finally, resolved to try the 
experiment calmly once again. He placed 
the lighted candle beside the bed, and, 
lying down, extinguished it with a wave of 
his handkerchief. The contest belew was 
resumed with twofold violence. It was, as 
the listener declared, like a battle of fiends ! 
Foreign languages were used, but little 
more than imprecations were mtelligible, 
and, strangest feature of all, those expres- 
sions which seemed to proceed from Eng- 
lish combatants were, as Mr. Ronaldson 
affirmed, such as belonged to a former age. 

Cries and groans succeeded, and Mr. 
Ronaldson, unable to remain quiescent 
while such a scene was, even in fancy, pro- 
ceeding beneath him, for the last time left 
his bed, and lit, not only his bed-candle, 
but every other candle in the apartment. 
All again was still, but the visitor had had 
enough, and paced the haunted room till 
morning. 

Upon questioning the housekeeper, that 
staid person simply inquired if the request 
she had made had been complied with, and, 
finding it was not, respectfully, but posi- 
tively, refused any responsibility as to the 
consequences which, she was ready to 
admit, usually followed. Nor could her 
questioner obtain any further satisfaction 
from this quarter. 

He was not more fortunate with the 
agent, to whom he related the disturbances 
which, if not explained, would certainly 
compel him to resign the bargain. The 
agent merely bowed, and handed him back 
the agreement. 

The excitement of that night at W. 
affected Mr. Ronaldson’s health. A week 
or two later, he was attacked with brain 
fever, from which, however, he completely 





recovered. It might be suggested that this 
was rather the cause, than effect, of the 
nocturnal conflict at W.; but how account 
for the request and conduct of the house- 
keeper, and the entire absence of surprise 
on the part of that very practical and busi- 
ness-like man, the agent, when informed 
that this spacious and most desirable family 
mansion was uninhabitable by reason of the 
quarrels of ghostly banditti P 

If haunted houses are as plentiful in 
London itself as some persons assert, it 
may really become necessary to insert in 
leases a short conditional clause, having 
reference to this form of disturbance. The 
incumbent of a West-end district was but 
recently consulted on the subject of a large 
house, but a few hundred yards from Bel- 
grave-square, from which tenant after 
tenant had departed in despair, and in 
which no servant could be persuaded to 
remain. Not to mention mysterious noises, 
“spirit” hands were both felt and seen. 
The fact is at least curious that, in this 
house, several years since, a now defunct 
spiritualist society held occasional meet- 
ings. 

Another very large house, in a fashion- 
able street, had to be given up by the 
lessee, a distinguished general officer, at a 
considerable sacrifice, his lady’s rest, and 
indeed his own, being perpetually broken 
by smothered shrieks, of which it proved 
impossible to ascertain the cause. 

But, of all the spectres of our time, none 
have, in amount and character of testimony, 
exceeded that of B., personally investigated 
by the writer, a few weeks after the com- 
mencement of the disturbing influence. 

It was in a letter from a friend residing 
in the neighbourhood—Sir C. S.—that the 
writer received intimation of certain occur- 
rences at B., so remarkable, yet so authen- 
tic, as to justify a visit of inquiry to the 
spot. 

The pretty, sequestered village of B. is 
situated a few miles from Rugby, and con- 
sists only of a few small dwellings of the 
cottage class, the inhabitants of which 
appeared both clean, sober, and intelligent, 
with manners which might have done 
honour to a more polished community. 

In this village died, March the 3rd, 1851, 
a Mrs. Knebb, aged sixty-seven. Born and 
bred in the place, she had married, late in 
life, a person of some means, who, dying, 
left her in easy circumstances for persons 
of her class, the cottage in which she re- 
sided forming a portion of her own pro- 
perty. She was, however, of a most penu- 
rious disposition, concealing to the utmost 
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her means of subsistence, and denying 
herself the necessaries of life to such an 
extent as to bring on the illness of which 
she subsequently died. 

During this illness she was supplied with 
all she needed by her nephew, Mr. Hart, a 
farmer, and was nursed by her neighbours, 
Mrs. Holding and Mrs. Griffin, her habits 
retaining such hold upon her that she, on 
one occasion, pretending to be penniless, 
sent Mrs. Holding to beg for sixpence to 
purchase brandy. 

As her end approached she betrayed no 
mental disquietude, but, when turned in 
her bed by her two attendants, expressed 
an opinion that she should not survive that 
night, adding that she trusted it would 
prove so, and that before another she would 
be in paradise. 

She did, in fact, die that night, having a 
short time before left everything, by will, 
with the executorship, to her nephew, 
Mr. Hart. 

A month after the funeral, Mrs. Holding 
and her uncle, who occupied the cottage 
adjoining that of the deceased, which had 
been shut up, were alarmed by loud thumps 
against the partition wall, slamming of 
doors, and sounds as of furniture violently 
thrown about. This last circumstance was 
the stranger, seeing that everything had 
been removed from the building. But, on 
entering the house, all was quiet. 

These noises generally commenced about 
two o’clock a.m. (the time of the old wo- 
man’s death), but sometimes earlier, and 
caused so much alarm that Mrs. Holding 
declared they could never bear to go to 
bed till eleven, an unheard-of dissipation 


‘at B., in order that, when they did retire, 


fatigue might enable them to sleep through 
it all. 

One night, however, the noise was so 
fearful that Mrs. Holding got up and went 
in search of her uncle, who was absent. 
His consolatory comment was simply : 

“Well, missis, I do believe there’s our 
Missis Knebb come back !” 

On the 9th of April the family of a re- 
spectable sawyer, named Accleton, tempted 
by the low rent, came into the disturbed 
house. 

Mrs. Accleton informed the writer that 
she occupied the bedroom in which the old 
woman died, a rather lofty and commodious 
apartment, having in the ceiling a small 
trap-door, leading to a sort of loft among 
the rafters. Accleton was much from home, 
but the eldest child, a girl of ten, slept in 
a small bed in a corner, about three paces 
from her mother. 





On one occasion, soon after they entered, 
Mrs. A. was awakened, about two in the 
morning, by a tremendous crash in the room 
below. Thinking it was her husband, who 
had gone to Hilmorton feast, she called 
out, “ Oh, so you’ve come home at last, I 
can hear.” 

No answer was returned, but the noises 
were renewed, at intervals, until seven 
o’clock, when the husband returned. 

Similar sounds were heard nearly every 
night, but nothing was seen until one night, 
or rather morning, about two, the elder 
Accletons were aroused by loud shrieks 
from the child: 

‘Mother, mother! There’s a woman 
standing by my bed, a-shaking her head at 
me ” 


The parents saw nothing, but the child 
persisting, Accleton got up, and approached 
the bed, saying : 

“Nonsense, nonsense, girl. It’s only 
your mother’s cap and gown hanging on 
your bed.” 

(This was not the case, it being merely 
said to pacify her.) 

The girl, however, reiterated her story, 
adding that the woman wore a white cap 
and mottled gown, and was very tall. 
(The deceased, Mrs. Knebb, was five feet 
eleven inches in height.) 

All was now quiet till about four, when 
the child, who had been lying with her 
face to the wall, shrieked out again in an 
agony of terror: 

“ Mother, mother ! 
again !”” 

She declared that the visitor hadawakened 
her by turning the corner of the sheet over 
her face. 

The apparition was seen by the little girl 
in all, seven times, and her health, the 
mother declared, had been seriously injured 
by the nervous shock, though, “by the 
blessing of God, and with youth on her 
side,” she would now get over it. 

She was a pretty, blue-eyed, intelligent 
child, with a frank, infantine manner, the 
reverse of cunning. She told the writer 
that the spectre came with a low laughing, 
or singing voice, was surrounded by a 
“brown light,” stood erect with folded 
hands, and gazed at her in a bold, firm 
manner. 

Up to this time, some degree of in- 
credulity existed among the neighbours 
as to the child’s statement, a feeling never 
partaken by the mother. But all doubts 
were soon to be set at rest. 

Mrs. Accleton, whose mother was sleep- 
ing with her, in the absence of her husband, 
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was awakened one morning, at two, by a 
sudden light in the room. In an instant, 
the idea of the spectral presence crossed 
her mind, and she at first closed her eyes, 
resolved not to see it, but, regaining 
courage, 

“T said to myself,” she related, “the 
Lord’s will be done. I never did her any 
harm. With that, I lifted my head from 
the pillow, and there she stood, at the bed’s 
foot, and ‘set’ me as firm and proud as if 
she was alive. I looked at her full five 
minutes. Then I spoke to my mother, 
who was awake, and told her there was 
Mrs. Knebb. Put she only said, ‘ Lord 
help us, don’t see it !’ and pulled the clothes 
over her head.” 

Mrs. Accleton had previously declared 
her intention to address the spirit, should 
it appear, but her courage proved unequal 
to this, though, she added, it moved towards 
her with a gentle and appealing manner, 
and even slightly touched the bolster, “ as 
though it would have said, ‘ Speak, speak.’ ” 
The form and face were distinctly visible 
in a misty light; it was beyond question 
the presentment of the deceased woman. 

Mrs. Radburn, a determined-looking 
dame of about threescore, who had enjoyed 
the dangerous honour of partaking Mrs. 
Accleton’s couch, stated that she was 
aroused one night by a pressure on her 
elbow. The room was so light that, mis- 
taking it for dawn, she prepared to rise, 
when a clock struck two, and she in the 
same instant became aware of the presence 
of the apparition. It stood between her 
and the window. “Patches of light” 
were about the room, all the witnesses 
alluding to coruscations of some descrip- 
tion, which always accompanied the spectre, 
as it went “ flustering” through the apart- 
ment. 

A very well-mannered and intelligent 
woman was Mrs. Griffin, before-mentioned, 
who had nursed the deceased, and per- 
formed the last offices to the dead. She, 
too, was aroused at the same hour by the 
same cause. She, however, possessed 
more nerve than her neighbours, for 
though conscious of the presence of the 
apparition, she determined to baulk it. 

“T ‘sleered’ my eyes through the room, 
sir, and said, ‘My old wench, you shan’t 
know I’m seeing of you.’” 

The spirit, however, exercised some com- 
pulsory power, or curiosity did, and Mrs. 
Griffin saw the spectre, looking “ bold 
and impudent,” and wearing a dark mottled 
gown, and a double-bordered white cap, in 
which she was dressed for the grave. 





The usual brownish light was visible, | 
pervading the room, and sending streams | 
or “ribbons” of lustre towards that por- | 
tion of the ceiling where the trap-door was | 
situated. 

All these parties referred to the moaning | 
noise made by the phantom, and compared 
it to the constant moaning made by the | 
deceased during her last hours. 

The most extraordinary feature of the | 
story has yet to be narrated. 

The circumstance of streams of light | 
pointing always towards the before-men- 
tioned trap-door, coupled with certain | 
conjectures, engendered by the deceased’s | 
miserly ways, induced a suggestion that 
money might be concealed in the loft 
above, and, an appeal being made to Mr. 
Hart, the nephew and executor, he pro- 
ceeded to the house, and, assisted by Mrs. 
Aceleton, who held the ladder by which 
he reached the trap, crept into the loft. 

It was totally dark, and the candle was 
thrice blown out. by the eddymg draughts 
before he reached the inner recesses. Pre- 
sently he called out that he had found a 
parcel, and fiung down into the room a 
bundle of old deeds. 

A minute later he cried out again, and 
hastily descended, bringing with him a 
large bag, seeured with twine, and covered 
with dust and cobwebs. On opening it, 
notes and gold were found to a considerable | 
amount. 

On being asked if he did not appear sur- 
prised or elated at such a discovery, Mrs. | 
Accleton replied that he displayed much 
agitation, shed tears, and said that “now 
he trusted the poor soul would rest in 

e 7 


The expectation was not immediately 
fulfilled. Three days, indeed, elapsed in 
quiet, but, on the fourth, the noises recom- 
menced worse than ever. 

Mr. Hart now proceeded to examine 
more closely into the affairs of the deceased, 
when certain debts were discovered still 


existing against her estate. These were 
serupulously satisfied, after which (the 
dead year, as Mrs. Radburn called it, being 
up) all disturbanee ceased. 

Such are the facts of the B. ghost, de- 
tailed, by those questioned, with all the 
appearance of perfect sincerity and good 
faith. They were undoubtedly respectable, 
and seemingly religious persons, impressed 
with a deep reverence for things divine. 
It may have been but fancy, still the idea 
certainly crossed the writer’s mind, that 
the wonderful visitation to which these 
poor people believed themselves to have 
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been subjected had had the effect of some- 
what refining their coarse natures, and 
imparting to their language and manner a 
sort of dignity not usually characteristic of 
their class in life. 

Understanding that the reverend rector 
of B. had expressed doubts of the story, the 
writer inquired as to this point. 

“Yes, yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
“Mr. G. may say so, and think so, but 
seeing is believing, and not twenty Mr. G.’s 
can convince us, four sane people, against 
the evidence of our own eyesand ears. Mr. 
G. is a very good gentleman, but he has not 
seen what we saw.” 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS (CHANCERY-LANE 
END). 

From the bad, gay times of Charles the 
Second, we find Southampton-buildings 
tenanted by nonentities, who were born, 
ate, married, slept, and died unrecorded by 
any bard. But in 1820 a ray of light 
strikes them, and one of the least popular, 
but by no means the least remarkable, of the 
Charles Lamb set came to lodge at No. 9, 
half-way down on the right-hand side as 
you come from Holborn. There for four 
years lived, taught, wrote, and suffered 
that admirable essayist, fine art and thea- 
trical critic, thoughtful metaphysician, and 
miserable man, William Hazhtt. He lodged 
at the house of Mr. Walker, a tailor, who 
was blessed with two fair daughters, with 
one of whom, Sarah, Hazlitt, a married man, 
fell madly in love. He declared she was 
like the Madonna (she seems really to have 
been a cold, calculating flirt, rather afraid 
of her wild lover). To the Liber Amoris, 
a most stultifymg series of dialogues 
between Hazlitt and the lodging-honse 
keeper’s daughter, the author appended a 
drawing of an antique gem (Lucretia), 
whieh he declared to be the very image of 
the obdurate tailor’s daughter. 

This untoward but remarkably gifted 
man, whom Lamb admired, if he did not 
love, and whom Leigh Hunt regarded as a 
spirit highly endowed, usually spent his 
evenings at the Southampton; as we take 
it, that coffee-house on the left hand, next 
the Patent Office, as you enter the Build- 
ings from Chancery-lane. It is an unpre- 
tending public-house now, with the quiet, 
bald-looking coffee-room altered, but still 
one likes to wander past the place and 
think that Hazlitt, his hand still warm with 
the grip of Lamb’s, has entered it often. 





In an essay on Coffee-House Politicians, in 
the second volume of his Table Talk, Hazlitt 
has sketched the coterie at the Southamp- 
ton, in a manner not unworthy of Steele. 
The picture wants Sir Richard’s mellow Jan 
Steen colour, but it possesses much of 
Wilkie’s dainty touch and keen apprecia- 
tion of character. Let us call up the old 
customers at the Southampton from the 
dead, and take a glass with them. First 
of all comes Mr. George Kirkpatrick, 
who was admired by William, the sleek, 
neat waiter (who had a music-master to 
teach him the flageolet two hours every 
morning before the maids were up), for his 
temper in managing an argument. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick was one of those bland, simper- 
ing, self-complacent men, who, unshakable 
from the high tower of their own self-satis- 
faction, look down upon your arguments 
from their magnificent elevation. “1 will ex- 
plain,”’ was his condescending phrase. If 
you corrected the intolerable magnifico, he 
corrected your correction ; if you hinted at 
an obvious blunder, he was always aware 
what your mistaken objection would be. 
He and his clique would spend a whole 
evening on a wager as to whether the first 
edition of Doctor Johnson’s Dictionary was 
quarto or folio. The confident assertions, 
the cautious ventures, the length of time 
demanded to ascertain the fact, the precise 
terms of the forfeit, the provisoes for 
getting out of paying it at last, led to a 
long and inextricable discussion. Kirk- 
patrick’s vanity, however, one night led 
him into a terrible pitfall. He recklessly 
ventured money on the fact that the 
Mourning Bride was written by Shake- 
speare; headlong he fell, and ruefully he 
partook of the bow] of punch for which he 
had to pay. Asa rule his nightly outlay 
seldom exceeded sevenpence. Four hours’ 
good conversation for sevenpence made the 
Southampton the cheapest of London 
clubs. 

Kirkpatrick’s brother Roger was the 
Mercutio to his Shallow. Roger was a rare 
fellow, “ of the driest humour and the nicest 
tact, of infinite sleights and evasions, of a 
picked phraseology, and the very soul of 
mimicry.” He had the mind ofa harlequin ; 
his wit was acrobatic, and threw somer- 
saults. He took in a character at a glance, 
and he threw a pun at you as dexterously as 
a fly-fisher casts his fly over a trout’s nose. 
“How finely,” says Hazlitt, in his best and 
heartiest mood, “how finely, how truly, 
how gaily he took off the company at the 
Southampton! Poor and faint are my 
sketches compared to his! It was like 
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looking into a camera obscura—you saw 
faces shining and speaking. The smoke 
curled, the lights dazzled, the oak wains- 
coting took a higher polish ; there was old 
S., tall and gaunt, with his couplet from 
Pope and case at Nisi Prius, Mudford 
eyeing the ventilator, and lying perdu for 
a moral, and H. and A. taking another 
friendly finishing glass. These and many 
more windfalls of character he gave us in 
thought, word, and action. I remember 
his once describing three different persons 
together to myself and Martin Burney (a 
bibulous nephew of Madame D’Arblay, and 
a great friend of Charles Lamb’s), namely, 
the manager of a country theatre, a tragic 
and a comic performer, till we were ready 
to tumble on the floor with laughing at 
the oddity of their humours, and at 
Roger’s extraordinary powers of ventrilo- 
quism, bodily and mental; and Burney 
said (such was the vividness of the scene) 
that when he awoke the next morning he 
wondered what three amusing characters 
he had been in company with the evening 
before.” He was fond also of imitating 
old Mudford of the Courier, a fat, pert, 
dull man, who had left the Morning 
Chronicle in 1814, just as Hazlitt joined 
it, and was renowned for having written 
a reply to Colebs. He would enter a 
room, fold up his great-coat, take out a 
little pocket volume, lay it down to think, 
rubbing all the time the fleshy calf of his 
leg with dull gravity, and intense and 
stolid self-complacency, and start out of 
his reveries when addressed with the same 
inimitable vapid exclamation of ‘“ Eh!” 
Doctor Whittle, a large, plain-faced Mora- 
vian preacher, who had turned physician, 
was another of his chosen impersonations. 
Roger represented the honest, vain, empty 
man purchasing an ounce of tea by stra- 
tagem to astonish a favoured guest: he 
portrayed him on the summit of a narrow, 
winding, and very steep staircase, contem- 
plating in airy security the imaginary ap- 
proach of duns. This worthy doctor on 
one occasion, when watching Sarratt, the 
great chess- player, turned suddenly to 
Hazlitt, and said, “I think I could dance. 
I’m sure I could; ay, I could dance like 
Vestris.”” Such were the odd people Roger 
caricatured, on the memorable night he 
pulled off his coat to eai beef-steaks on 
equal terms with Martin Burney. 

Then there was C., who, from his slen- 
der neck, shrillness of voice, and his ever- 
ready quibble and laugh at himself, was 
for some time taken for a lawyer, with 
which folk the Buildings were then, as 








now, much infested. But on careful in- 
quiry he turned out to be a patent medi- 
cine seller, who at leisure moments had 
studied Blackstone and the statutes at 
large from mere sympathy with the neigh- 
bourhood. E. came next, a rich tradesman, 
Tory in grain, and an everlasting babbler 
on the strong side of politics; querulous, 
dictatorial, and with a peevish whine in 
his voice like a beaten schoolboy. He 
was a stout advocate for the Bourbons and 
the National Debt, and was duly disliked 
by Hazlitt we may feel assured. The Bour- 
bons he affirmed to be the choice of the 
French people, the Debt necessary to the 
salvation of these kingdoms. To a little 
inoffensive man, “ of a saturnine aspect but 
simple conceptions,” Hazlitt once heard 
him say grandly : 

“JT will tell you, sir. I will make my 
proposition so clear that you will be con- 
vinced of the truth of my observation in a 
moment. Consider, sir, the number of 
trades that would be thrown out of employ if 
the Debt were done away with. Whatwould 
become of the porcelain manufacture with- 
out it?” He would then show the com- 
pany a flower, the production of his own 
garden, calling it a unique and curious 
exotic, and hold forth on his carnations, 
his country-house, and his old English 
hospitality, though he never invited a 
friend to come down to a Sunday’s dinner. 
Mean and ostentatious, insolent and servile, 
he did not know whether to treat those he 
conversed with as if they were his porters 
or his customers. The prentice boy was 
not yet ground out of him, and his imagi- 
nation hovered between his grand new 
country mansion and the workhouse. Op- 
posed to him and every one else was K., a 
radical reformer and tedious logician, who 
wanted to make short work of the taxes and 


National Debt, reconstruct the government | 


from first principles, and shatter the Holy 
Alliance at a blow. He was for crushing 
out the future prospects of society as with a 
machine, and for starting where the French 
revolution had begun five-and-twenty years 
before. He was a born disturber, and never 
agreed to more than half a proposition at 
a time. Being very stingy, he generally 
brought a bunch of radishes with him for 
economy, and would give a penny toa band 
of musicians at the door, observing that he 
liked their performance better than all the 
opera squalling. His objections to the 
National Debt arose from motives of per- 
sonal economy, and he objected to Mr. 
Canning’s pension because it took a farthing 
a year out of his own pocket. 
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Another great sachem at the Southamp- 
ton was Mr. George Mouncey, of the firm of 
Mouncey and Gray, solicitors, Staples Inn. 
** He was,” says Hazlitt, “‘ the oldest fre- 
quenter of the place, the latest sitter-up ; 
well informed, unobtrusive, and that sturdy 
old English character, a lover of truth and 
justice. He never approved of anything 
unfair or illiberal, and, though good-na- 
tured and gentleman-like, never let an 
absurd or unjust proposition pass him with- 
out expressing dissent.”” He was much 
liked by Hazlitt, for they had mutual 
friends, and Mouncey had been intimate 
with most of the wits and men about town 
for twenty years before. 

He had known Tobin, Wordsworth, 
Porson, Wilson, Paley, and Erskine. He 
would speak of Paley’s pleasantry and un- 
assuming manners, and describe Porson’s 
deep potations and long quotations at 
the Cider Cellars. Warming with his 
theme, Hazlitt goes on in his essay to etch 
one memorable evening at the Southampton. 
A few only were left, “like stars at break 
of day,” the discourse and the ale were 
growing sweeter. Mouncey, Hazlitt, and 


aman named Wells alone remained. The 
conversation turned on the frail beauties of 
Charles the Second’s court, and from thence 


passed to Count Grammont, their gallant, 
gay, and not over-scrupulous historian. 
Each one cited his favourite passage in 
turn—from Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, 
they progressed by pleasant stages of talk 
to pale Miss Churchill, and her fortunate 
fall from her horse. Wells then spoke of 
Apuleius and his Golden Ass, the Cupid 
and Psyche, and the romance of Helio- 
dorus, Theogenes and Chariclea, which, as 
he affirmed, opened with a pastoral land- 
scape equal to one of Claude’s. “ The night 
waned,” says the delightful essayist, “ but 
our glasses brightened, enriched with the 
pearls of Grecian story. Our cup-bearer 
slept in a corner of the room, like another 
Endymion, in the pale rays of a half-ex- 
tinguished lamp, and, starting up at a 
fresh summons for a further supply, he 
swore it was too late, and was inexorable 
to entreaty. Mouncey sat with his hat on, 
and a hectic flush in his face while any 
hope remained, but as soon as we rose to 
go, he dashed out of the room as quick as 
lightning, determined not to be the last. I 
said some time after to the waiter that 
‘Mr. Mouncey was no flincher.’ ‘ Oh, sir !’ 
says he, ‘you should have known him for- 
merly. Now he is quite another man; he 
seldom stays later than one or two; then 
he used to help sing catches and all sorts.’” 





While living in that state of half-assumed 
love frenzy at No. 9, Southampton-build- 
ings, Hazlitt produced some of his best 
work. His noble lectures on the age of 
Elizabeth had just been delivered, and he 
was writing for the Edinburgh Review, the 
New Monthly Magazine, and the London 
Magazine, in conjunction with Charles 
Lamb, Reynolds, Barry Cornwall, De 
Quincy, and Wainwright (Janus Weather- 
cock) the poisoner. In 1821, he published 
his volume of Dramatic Criticisms, and his 
Table Talk; in 1823, his foolish Liber 
Amoris; and in 1824, his Sketches of the 
Principal English Picture Galleries. 

Hazlitt, who was born in 1778, and died 
1830, was the son of a Unitarian minister 
of Irish descent. Hazlitt was at first in- 
tended for an artist, but coming to London, 
soon drifted into literature. He became a 
parliamentary reporter to the Morning 
Chronicle in 1813, and in that wearing 
occupation injured his naturally weak 
digestion. In 1814, he succeeded Mudford, 
as theatrical critic, on Perry’s paper. In 
1815, he joined the Champion, and in 1818 
wrote for the Yellow Dwarf. Hazlitt’s 
habits at No. 9 were enough to have 
killed a rhinoceros. He sat up half the 
night, and rose about oneortwo. He then 
remained drinking the strongest black tea, 
nibbling a roll, and reading (no appetite, 
of course) till about five. He took supper 
at the Southampton; his jaded stomach 
then roused, he ate a heavy meal of steak 
or game, frequently drinking during his 
long and suicidal vigils three or four quarts 
of water. Wine and spirits he latterly 
never touched. Morbidly self-conscious, 
touchy, morose, he believed that his aspect 
and manner were strange and disagree- 
able to his friends, and that every one was 
perpetually insulting him. He had a mag- 
nificent forehead, regular features, pale as 
marble, and a profusion of curly black 
hair, but his eyes were shy and suspicious. 
His manner when not at his ease, Mr. P. G. 
Patmore describes as worthy of Apemantus 
himself. He entered a room as if he had 
been brought in in custody. He shuffled 
sidelong to the nearest chair, sat down on 
the extreme corner of it, dropped his hat 
on the floor, buried his chin in his stock, 
vented his usual pet phrase on such occa- 
sions, “It’s a fine day,” and resigned him- 
self moodily to social misery. If the talk 
did not suit him, he bore it a certain time, 
silent, self-absorbed, as a man condemned 
to death, then suddenly, with a brusque 
“Well, good morning,” shuffled to the 
door, and blundered his way out, audibly 
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eursing himself for his folly in voluntarily 
making himself a laughing-stock of an 
idiot’s critical servants. It must have been 
hard to bear with such a man, whatever 
might be his talent, and yet his dying words 
were, “I’ve led a happy life.” 





TWO SURREY LANDSCAPES. 
I. SPRING. 


Arp#-trees bunched with pink and white, 
King cups (Oberon’s) gilt and bright. 
Meadows speckled with spots of gold 
To-morrow will double a thousandfold. 
Rooks that strut as black and solemn, 
Under the poplar’s leat eolumn, 
As newly appointed pluralists. 
Elms that through the evening mists 
Look like giant mutes in gloom 
Gathered around a nation’s tomb. 
But this is the shadowy twilight time. 
Why should I sadden my April rhyme 
With thoughts o* night? No, let me sing 
Of the bird that throws from its ruffling wing 
The clover’s dew, while the thrush below 
Whistles so gay where thickest grow 
Ashes and hazels, and where till dark 
The cuckoo utters his one remark, 

Cuckoo! 

II, SUMMER. 

The brown-faced mower, with sweeping scythe, 
Whose bright steel has cut its lavish tithe 
Of great ox-daisies as white as milk, 
And soft green grass-blades soft as silk, 
And those purple plumes that children bind 
In bunches tied with the sycamore rind, 
Is resting now beneath the shade 
The spreading, generous oak has made. 
That great brown jar has gurgling treasure 
To yield its thirsty master pleasure. 
And down the long grey swathes that lie 
Before him, fits the butterfly. 
Ah! spendthrift of the sunshine, see 
Those flowers you passed so carelessly 
But one hour since. Out idler gay, 
You’ve squandered all your little day. 
Night lurks behind that distant hill, 
Where the long ranks of firs are still, 
That hill with a drifting cloud for its crest, 
And a scarf of sunshine athwart its breast. 

Sonshine! 





A TRIP TO THE LAND OF SCOTT. 
Part I. 


{Is our last Raid over the Border into the land 
celebrated in the poems and romances of Sir Walter 
Scott (see Aru THE Year Rovunp, No. 111), we halted 
at the venerable castle and town of Stirling. In the 
approaching tourist season, a more than usually nume- 
rous swarm of travellers and sight-seers from all parts 
of the world will be attracted to Edinburgh, to the 
Scottish Border, and the Western Highlands and Islands 
of Seotland, in consequence of the centenary of Sir 
Walter’s birth, which is to be celebrated in a manner 
becoming the respect, affection, and admiration of the 
Scottish for the character and genius of their great 
eountryman. In view of, and in preparation for the 
event, we resume the series at the point where we left 
off, and ask our readers to aecompany us in our 
rambles over the glorious scenery which Sir Walter's 
pen has rendered classic. | 


In travelling by rail from Stirling to 
Callander, we leave unvisited, though not 





unseen, the village and castle of Doune, 
the scene of Edward Waverley’s tempo- 
rary imprisonment. There is a bridge over 
the Teith at Doune, built three hundred 
years ago by a worthy tailor, who was not in 
the least degree ashamed of his business, as 
the following inscription on the parapet 
abundantly testifies: ‘In God is all my 
trust, said Spittal. The 10th day of De- 
cember, in the year of God 1553, founded 
was this bridge, by Robert Spittal, Tailor 
to the Most Noble Princess Margaret, 
Queen to James the Fourth.” It would 
appear that in those days ladies employed 
men to make their garments, as they did 
but recently in Paris, under the pleasant 
but extravagant reign of the fair Empress 
Eugénie. Why, it may be asked, en 
passant, the ridicule thrown upon tailors? 
Did it commence in the feudal ages, 
when every man was supposed to be a 
warrior, and tailoring was held to be 
women’s work ?. In this connexion, as the 
Americans would say, it is recorded of a 
late alderman of London, who had been a 
saddler, that he objected strongly to the 
candidature of a tailor for the office of 
sheriff. The tailor replied that he saw no 
force in the objection. The alderman had 
been himself a sheriff, and his trade was to 
make clothes for horses. He, the tailor, 
made clothes for men, a clearly superior 
calling. 

From Doune we skirt along the Teith 
and arrive at the fashionable village of | 
Callander. We are now at the very en- 
trance of the Highlands, and the great 
Bens rear their giant heads to the north 
and west—Ben Ledi, Ben Venue, Ben 
Lawers, and others less celebrated : while 
as we journey onwards, Ben Lomond and 
Ben Arthur, of greater altitude, appear in 
due succession. 

At Callander, whose mild climate recom- 
mends it to invalids, there is little to inte- 
rest the hale and hearty, unless it be a 
ramble to the top of Ben Ledi, which 
towers above it, the dominant mountain of 
the place, and a stroll to the Lynn or 
Fall of Brachla. Ben Ledi means in the 
Gaelic language the Mount of God, a name 
which is derived from its consecration, in 
the Druidic ages, to the Celtic and Pheeni- 
cian divinity Bel or Baal. Beltane or Bel 
Tein, the fire of Bel, was celebrated on the 
Ist of May, and Beltane E’en still signifies 
in Scottish parlance the Eve of May Day, 
as appears from its frequent mention in 
ballad literature. 

It was the custom in the Druidic days 
at Callander, for the whole population to 
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assemble on Ben Ledi on May morning, 
to receive from the hands of the priest 
the “ need-fire,” all other fires and lights 
throughout the realm having been ex- 
tinguished on Beltane E’en, in order to 
be relighted from the sacred fire on the 
altar. ‘Any one,” says Colonel Robert- 
son, in his Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land, ‘‘who has ever been at the sum- 
mit of Ben Ledi, must have noticed that 
the top, instead of being bare and rocky 
like those of other mountains, is remark- 
ably verdant, having been evidently cleared 
of stones, and smoothed by the hand 
of man ;” and by the fact also, one would 
think, that the feet of a large population 
had annually ascended it during many hun- 
dred years, in the performance of a solemn 
religious ceremony. Beltane E’en is still a 
kind of festival among the peasantry in 
remote districts, if any district can be called 
remote im our railway era. Some account 
of the Beltane E’en observances may be 
found in the valuable treatise on the Darker 
Superstitions of Scotland, by Mr. Graham 
Dalyell. 

“ Bracklynn’s thundering 


wave,” as 


Scott calls the Lymn or Fall of Brackla, is 
the leap made by a mountain stream, called 
the Keltie, in its course from the hill-side 


to join the Teith, about a mile and a half 
from the village. It is a point of duty 
among all visitors to Callander to visit this 
beautiful fall—a favourable view of which 
is obtained from a rustic bridge erected, for 
the purpose. 

There are so many pleasant trips to be 
made to every pomt of: the compass from 
Callander, that the difficulty is to choose 
which shall be the first. So great, however, 
is the fascination exercised over the minds 
of most people by the genius of Scott im 
the Lady of the Lake, as well as in Rob 
Roy, that nine tourists out of ten decide 
without hesitation in favour of the Tros- 
sachs and Loch Katrine, famous as the 
scenes of the adventures of the gallant 
Knight of Snowdoun, the fierce Roderick 
Dhnu, and the gentle Ellen Douglas. We 
decide to do otherwise for reasous of our 
own, resolvmg to make the Trossachs the 
last, instead of the first of our excursions, 
in order that we may take Loch Lomond 
m our way, ascend the Ben if the weather 
be favourable, and thence proceed to 
Glasgow, or such other point on the Clyde, 
as may be most convenient for our future 
movements. We avoid, accordingly, the 
beaten track, and wend our way to the 
less frequented regions of the Lake of 
Monteith and the clachan of Aberfoyle ; the 





latter known by name to every one who 
has read Rob Roy. A drive of tiree 
miles brings us within sight of the small 
sheet of water called Loch Rusky, in which 
is a little island where John Monteath, who 
betrayed Wallace to the English, once pos- 
sessed a castle,of which the ruins still remain. 
The Monteaths were a noble house, notwith- 
standing the evil fame of one of their race, 
and left bright marks upon the history of 
their country to atone for the one black spot 
that will ever attach to the name in the 
minds of the romantic youth of Caledonia. 

At the Port of Monteath, a little village 
or clachan on the shore of the beautiful 
lake, boats may be procured for conveyance 
to the Island of Inchmahome, or the Island 
of Rest, one of the most interesting places 
in Seotland. ‘Thither we were rowed ac- 
cordingly, and found the ruins of an Au- 
gustine priory, said by tradition to have 
been ereeted by Edgar, son of Malcolm 
Canmore, in a time that is almost prelis- 
toric. All who visit this little frequented 
part of Scotland, lying so near to, and yet 
so out of the beaten track of tourists, look 
with much interest upon a little piece of 
garden ground, scarce twenty yards in 
cireumference, surrounded by a box-hedge 
of about six feet high. There seems no- 
thing particular about it at a first glance, 
and it is only when the visitor learns 
that the garden was made, and the box- 
hedge planted by a little child, of three 
years of age, more than three hundred 
and twenty years ago, that the tiny plot 
of earth attracts attention. After the 
battle of Pinkie, on the day still known 
as Black Saturday, when the Scottish 
forces, under the Earl of Arran, regent of | 
the realm, were defeated by the English, 
under the command of the Protector So- 
merset, the infant Queen of Seotland was 
sent to Inchmahome to be out of the reach 
of danger. With her were sent as play- 
mates and companions, four other little 
maidens, all named Mary, “the Queen’s 
Marys,” as they were afterwards called. 
The mournful ballad of the Queen’s Marys, 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
represents the four as “ Mary Beaton and 
Mary Seaton, Mary Carmichael and me ;” 
me, the heroine of the tragical love-story, 
being Mary Hamilton. But the real Marys 
attendant on the queen in her infancy 
were Mary Beaton, Mary Seaton, Mary 
Fleming, and Mary Livingston. As time 
wore on, some of the Marys either died or 
left the court; but long after she became 
a queen in power, and a woman in expe- 
rience, the lovely Queen of Scots male it 
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a custom to have four Marys as her ladies 
of honour, until at last it became a common 
phrase to speak or sing of a favourite 
waiting-woman as a Mary. The child’s 
garden of Inchmahome, with its tall box- 
hedge, and its little enclosure overgrown 
with rank luxuriant weeds, and with 
bushes that have reached the altitude of 
trees, is a touching spectacle to such as 
can carry back imagination to the times 
when the innocent child, so sorely in her 
after life to be buffeted on the storms of 
passion and suffering, frolicked in her little 
isle, with nothing to do but to learn her 
daily lessons under the tuition of worthy 
John Erskine, the prior of the monastery, 
to tend her flower-beds, and to make merry 
with her artless companions. After having 
had charge of the little queen for two years 
in the Isle of Rest, Erskine was commis- 
sioned by the Scottish Estates to convey 
her to France to be educated under the 
auspices of the French king, with a view to 
her ultimate marriage with the Dauphin. 
They embarked on board of a French ship- 
of-war, from Dumbarton Castle, attended 
by the four faithful Marys, and her three 
natural brothers, grown men, and ruthless as 
the other Scottish nobles of their time, and 
who each envied her her legitimacy, and the 
throne which it gave her. When Mary re- 
turned to Scotland, a lovely young widow, 
eleven years afterwards, her four faithful 
Marys returned with her. It was on the 19th 
of August, 1561, when the weather should 
have been bright in Scotland, that the great 
John Knox, an unfriendly and prejudiced 
observer, mentions the day as one of evil 
appearance and omen. “The very face 
of heaven,” he says, “‘at the time of her 
arrival, did manifestly speak what comfort 
was brought into the country with her; 
to wit, sorrow, dolour, darkness, and all 
impiety. In the memory of man, that 
day of the year was never seen a more 
dolorous face of the heaven than was at 
her arrival, which two days after did so con- 
tinue: for, besides the surface weet (wet) 
and corruption of the air, the mist was so 
thick and so dark, that scarce might any 
man espy another the length of two butts. 
The sun was not seen to shine for two 
days before and two days after. That 
forewarning God gave to us! But, alas! 
the most part were blind.” The happiness 
of poor Mary’s life ended in France; and 
she returned to Scotland with a presenti- 
ment almost as gloomy as that of John 
Knox, that dark days were in store for her 
and for her native country, of whose people 
and manners she knew so little that was 





favourable, and so much that was forbidding. 
Mary never revisited the Isle of Rest, 
never may be said to have known rest at 
all, until the final scene at Fotheringhay, 
when the axe of the headsman ushered 
her to that final repose of the grave, in 
which she found the peace that cruel 
Fate had so persistently denied her while 
living. 

We leave Inchmahome with regret, and 
proceed to the clachan of Aberfoyle, a dis- 
tance of about four miles, through a pic- 
turesque country, Ben Lomond looming 
grandly in the distance, “ hill paramount 
and watch-tower of the clime.” 

It was at Aberfoyle, as all readers of 
Rob Roy will remember, that the excellent 
Bailie Nichol Jarvie met Major Galbraith, 
and had his memorable encounter with 
that hero, armed with a red-hot poker to 
defend himself from the major’s sword. 
Until very recent times, it was the custom 
at Aberfoyle to exhibit to visitors the 
identical poker which the Bailie used in the 
encounter, from which he came out with so 
much credit; but the new generation has 
grown sceptical, and no more believes in 
the Bailie’s poker than it does in the verit- 
able pair of pincers with which St. Anthony 
pinched the devil’s nose, which used to be, 
and possibly is still shown to the curious 
somewhere down in Sussex. 

From Aberfoyle, after due refreshment 
on “the wine of the country,” with oat- 
cake, and such transcendentally good but- 
ter as Scotland and Switzerland alone can 
supply, we continue our course to Loch 
Ard and Loch Chon, places little visited, 
but among the wildest and grandest within 
the compass of the British Isles. In the 
solitudes of this region, under the land- 
ward shadow of Ben Lomond, the Regent 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, took refuge 
from the cares of his uneasy and thank- 
less sovereignty, and from a castle, which 


he built for himself on a small island in | 


Loch Ard, he was taken captive to Stir- 
ling, and there executed. Two miles 
behind Loch Ard, lies Loch Chon, than 
which, with all its accessories of crag and 
mountain and wild-wooded defiles, there 
is nothing more romantically and savagely 
picturesque in Scotland. Both of these 
lochs are favourite resorts of such happy 
anglers as can obtain the privilege of fish- 
ing in their well-stocked waters. 

The second excursion which we resolve 
to make from Callander is to the Braes and 
the Kirk of Balquhither, or Balquhidder, in 
the heart of the country of the great Clan 
Gregor, or MacAlpine, a district, almost 
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every hill, dell, and mountain torrent of 
which is renowned in song and story. 

The road lies almost due north, by 
Bochastle, a spur or ridge of Ben Ledi, of 
which mention is more than once made in 
the Lady of the Lake, and through the 
small village of Kilmahog, where, over the 
door of a wayside inn, we see a rude 
attempt at heroic art, in the shape of a 
sign, representing a duel between two fe- 
rocious-looking combatants, one of whom, 
in the Highland garb, represents Roderick 
Dhu, and the other the Knight of Snow- 
doun. Continuing this road we come to 
the celebrated Pass of Leni, one of the 
entrances to those Alpine regions, which 
a very small force of the native popula- 
tion could, and often did, defend suc- 
cessfully against vastly superior numbers. 
Emerging from this rugged defile, we come 
in sight of Loch Lubnaig, or the Crooked 
Lake, about five miles in length, sur- 
rounded by steep, and in some places per- 
pendicular banks of crag and mountain, 
which throw their deep shadows far over 
the lake, and give it the dark and gloomy 
aspect which it exhibits, except when the 
sun pours its meridian rays directly upon 
it. Half-way up the loch on the eastern 
side stands a solitary farm-house, called 
Ardchullerie, the property, but not the 
residence, of a ripe scholar, the well- 
known and highly-respected Laird of Kier; 
and noted as the place where another 
scholar, Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, 
secluded himself from the world, while 
engaged in writing the work which has 
made his name famous. 

Skirting Loch Lubnaig for its whole 
course, and thence traversing for three 
miles the district of Strathire, we diverge 
from the high road eastwards at Kings- 
house, and enter upon the village and the 
Braes of Balquhither. At Kirkton, close 
to Loch Voil, where a new church has re- 
cently been erected, highly useful in the 
neighbourhood, but not very ornamental— 
and Scottish churches seldom are orna- 
mental, except in the great cities—lie, 
buried side by side, the famous Rob Roy 
and Helen, his wife. A heavy slab of 
grey stone, without any inscription to de- 
note the names of the “poor inhabitants 
below,” lies over each grave. On the 
tombstone of Rob is rudely sculptured a 
Highland broadsword, the weapon that he 
could wield so well, and in the use of 
which, from his great strength as well as 
his length of arm (he was able to tie his 
garter below his knee without stooping) 
he was more than a match for all com- 





petitors. At the head of Loch Voil, a 
smaller sheet of water than Loch Lubnaig, 
still stands the house of Inverlochlary, 
where he lived during the peaceful latter 
years of a life of more than average stormi- 
ness in its youth and maturity, and where 
he died at an advanced age in 1736. The 
history of the Clan Gregor, and of Rob Roy, 
its last great central character, are well 
told by Sir Walter Scott in the introduc- 
tion to the Abbotsford Edition of the novel. 
The whole of the circumstances connected 
with the cruel persecution of the clan during 
many ages would, if truly told—as they have 
never yet been—reflect high discredit, not 
only upon the great families who were the 
immediate neighbours of the Macgregors, 
but upon the governments both of Scotland 
and England, which legalised the rapacity 
and vindictiveness of those who sought to 
profit by the extermination of a race which 
had given many kings to Scotland before 
the Stuarts were ever heard of. Even Scott 
himself has not done historical justice to 
Rob Roy, who was not a thief, in the 
Saxon and vulgar acceptation of the word, 
and who only laid himself open to the 
charge of being a robber and a freebooter, 
because, in conformity with the wild and 
all but regal notions of his tribe, and of the 
Highlanders generally, he considered him- 
self as much entitled to wage war against 
his enemies, as the king of Great Britain. 
Private war is murder and robbery in the 
eyes of the law, but they were not such in 
the eyes of Robert Macgregor, or in those 
of any of his clan contemporaries, who did 
not hope to profit in lands and honour by 
the impoverishment and ruin of the Mac- 
gregors. Rob Roy was a Highland gentle- 
man, neither much better nor much worse 
than his neighbours, and, when he died, was 
honoured with a funeral which showed the 
high estimation in which he was held, and 
at which all the gentry and leading people 
for fifty miles round attended. 

One story ot Balquhither, characteristic 
alike of the Macgregors and their enemies, 
and of a barbarous time, but too recently 
passed away, is recorded by Sir Walter 
Scott in the introduction to the Legend of 
Montrose, and forms the main incident of 
that romance. This murder cost the Mac- 
gregors dear, for the privy council of Scot- 
land granted a commission to the Ear] of 
Huntly and others, to attack and pursue 
the offenders with fire and sword, and ex- 
terminate them, like wild beasts, wherever 
they might be found ; a commission which 
appears to have been executed with the 
utmost rigour. Ata subsequent time the 
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Macgregors were forbidden to wear armour, 
or to use any weapons except a blunt knife 
to carve their food with, and their very 
name was considered too offensive to be- 
long to a good man and a loyal subject, 
and was consequently rendered illegal. A 
worthy gentleman of this ancient clan, 
still living and flourishing, maintains that 
the Macgregors, notwithstanding all the 
persecutions they have suffered, are the 
greatest and noblest of the clans; that all 
others are by hundreds of years their 
juniors, and that all mankind are divided 
into three classes; first, the Macgregors 
proper; second, those who, by their virtue, 
bravery, and genius, are worthy to be Mac- 
gregors; and, thirdly, the oi polloi, the 
swinish multitude, who are too ignorant 
and brutal to rank on an equality with the 
meanest member of the royal clan. This 
worthy gentleman’s idea hurts nobody, and 
is as amusing to his friends as it is con- 
solatory to himself. He does me the 
honour to say that I ought to be a Mac- 
gregor, and hints that, somehow or other, 
though neither he nor I can trace the 
genealogy, I must have had a member of 
that glorious clan among my maternal an- 
cestors. 

Passing from Rob Roy’s grave, and for- 
getting for awhile the rights and the 
wrongs, the bravery and the cruelty, the 
chivalry and the lawlessness of the turbu- 
lent but much-wronged family, who were 
first of all oppressed, and then barbarously 
punished for resistance, we retrace our steps 
to Kingshouse, and proceed to Lochearn 
Head, or as it was formerly, and ought 
still to be called, Kinloch Earn. Here, 
at the commodious inn that commands 
a view of the loch in its full length 
and breadth, we put up our steeds and 
order dinner. There is no lovelier spot 
in Scotland, or one in which it would 
be pleasanter for a man wearied with 
mental work to take up his abode for a 
couple of summer months, with nothing 
to do but to explore the glens, thread the 
mazes of the streams, climb the mountain 
tops, row or sail upon the placid water sur- 
rounded by hills, like a gem in its setting, 
or, if his tastes inclined that way, to make 
war upon the pike, the trout, and the salmo 
ferox which abound in the rivers that run 
into the loch. 

Our third and last excursion from Cal- 
lander is the one best known and most 
popular, and one never omitted by the 
tourists, who are attracted to Scotland by 
their admiration of Scott’s genius, and who 
think themselves bound in duty to tread 








the beaten track which he has celebrated. 
With these hero-worshipping tourists, not 
to see Loch Katrine and the Trossachs is not 
to see Scotland, and so thoroughly is Scott 
master of their movements that they leave 
unvisited hundreds of scenes as beautiful 
as any which he has described, and which 
lie in close proximity to the well-worn 
track. To any one who has Scott’s poetry 
in remembrance it is easy to cite the various 
passages that mention the places on this 
well-frequented road. First is Coilantogle 
Ford, at which Roderick Dhu’s safe-con- 
duct of the Knight of Snowdoun ended ; 
and next is Loch Vennachar, in the de- 
scription of which the poet has lavished 
all his wealth of imagery. Vennachar is 
five miles in length, and neither more nor 
less lovely than five hundred other lakes 
and lakelets that gem all the west of Scot- 
land, and of which the praises have not 
yet been sung by any bard or minstrel 
known to fame in our day. 

Most travellers desire to obtain a glimpse 
of Lanrick Mead, the trysting-place of the 
Clan Gregor, to which Malise in the poem 
summons the son from the funeral of his 
father, the bridegroom from his bride at 
the altar, the ploughman from the field, the 
smith from the anvil, to carry out the high 
behests of their chieftain. The place is 
only interesting for its association with the 

m, but no reader of Scott passes it with- 
out the tribute which genius exacts from 
its admirers. The Bridge of Turk, where 
Fitz-James shot ahead of all his com- 
panions in the chase, and “rode alone,” 
and by so doing led to the incidents and 
the catastrophe of the poem, is next passed. 
Beyond the Bridge of Turk is Loch Achray, 
smaller than Loch Vennachar. Its northern 
shore is bold, rocky, and picturesque, and 
brings us to what many travellers consider 
to be the crowning glory and beauty of 
Scottish scenery, the world-renowned Tros- 
sachs. The name in Gaelic signifies the 
rough and broken territory which it was, 
when no road existed through it, except that 
which was traced by the feet of the roving 
Highlander. Im days not very remote, 
when Queen Victoria was in her youth, 
there was a comfortable little inn in the 
Trossachs, with an all but unpronounceable 
Gaelic name; but since that time the great 
stream of summer travel has so largely 
increased, that a spacious baronial hostelry 
has displaced its humble predecessor, and 
taken possession of the place in the name 
of “modern improvement.” I for one am 
not ashamed to own that I regret the dis- 
appearance of the little inn, with its few 
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travellers, every one of whom was a wel- 
come guest. The new building is doubtless 
a convenience, but its appearance is not in 
keeping with the wild accessories of the 
scene, and jars upon the harmony of sur- 
rounding objects like a discord in music. 
Hence, after due rest and refreshment, 
we push on to Loch Katrine, or the lake 
of the Catterans (be it said, by the way, 
that this etymology is disputed). This lake 
has been so often and so well described in 
prose and verse, and notably by the great 
wizard himself, that any new pen that 
would attempt to do justice to its mingled 
loveliness and grandeur has a hard task. 
Language, at the best, is poor and weak in 
the description of the sublimities of nature. 
There are but few adjectives that can be 
employed, and they speedily become thread- 
bare, and the mock raptures of sentimental 
description convey but faint impressions. 
It is of little use to tell the world that such 
a scene is fine, or lovely, or grand, or solemn, 
or sublime. The world either does not 
understand the epithets, or interprets them 
in a manner different from that of the 
writer; and there is an end. It must 
suffice to say that the scenery of the 
Trossachs disappoints none of the pilgrims 
who come to visit it, and that it is a fortu- 
nate thing for everybody in the neighbour- 
hood, who owns land or who has his living 
to get, that Sir Walter Scott came, saw, 
admired, and described it. 

Loch Katrine has its utilitarian as well 
as its romantic aspects. It supplies the 
city of Glasgow, nearly forty miles distant, 
with an abundant, and, in case of need, an 
over-abundant wealth of the finest water 
in the world. Happy is Glasgow to be so 
provided. Happy would London be if it 
were only half as well cared for. The 
needs of Glasgow, amply as they are met, 
make but little, if any, difference in the 
broad expanse of Loch Katrine. The 
mountains feed the lake with their constant 
rills, and burns, and foaming torrents, and 
Glasgow takes away the superfluity, leaving 
Loch Katrine none the poorer for the 
abundant largess which she has given to 
the crowded city. 

We of course visit Ellen’s Isle, the isle 
where the Lady of the Lake, in the poem 
but not in the fact, lived in a castle, such 
as only a novelist could have created in so 
limited a space. The sail over the lake 
is beautiful exceedingly, and the little isle 
itself, steep of ascent, is well worth a visit 
on its own account, irrespective of the halo 
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struction of a matter-of-fact age, let it be 
here recorded that there never was @ 
house, much less a castle upon it, and that 
Ellen’s home might as well have been in 
the clouds as in the little isle of Loch 
Katrine. 

This queen or empress of Scottish lakes, 
as she might be called were there no Loch 
Lomond, Loch Long, or Loch Awe to contest 
the sovereignty, is about ten miles in length, 
with an average breadth of a mile and a 
half. Having used up all my adjectives, I 
can say no more about it than to advise all 
those who seek for fine scenery in con- 
tinental Europe, or America, or anywhere 
else under the benignant sun, to try this 
part of Scotland ; and if they are not satis- 
tied, the fault will lie in themselves. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. A RIOT. 


In the mean time, Maud had reached the 
steps of the door which opens on the 
terrace-walk of the quadrangle; and from 
that elevation she made a survey of the 
ground. 

This fruitless pursuit of her hostess was 
beginning to grow ridiculous; she would 
have laughed, I dare say, if she had not 
been also very near crying. For her com- 
prehensive survey was unrewarded by a 
sight of Lady Mardykes; and here was she 
already in the third day of her visit, with- 
out having yet exchanged a word with her 
hostess, or having been introduced to a 
single person; and were it not for the ab- 
surdly magnificent proofs of Lady Mar- 
dykes’s very marked attention to her com- 
forts and luxuries, displayed in the number 
of rooms assigned to her use, and the ex- 
quisite taste in which they were furnished, 
she would have begun to suspect that 
Lady Mardykes had quite forgotten that 
she had ever invited her to Carsbrook. 
Occupied, somewhat uncomfortably, with 
these thoughts, Maud wandered across the 
croquet-ground, and up and down some of 
the shady alleys which lie beyond it. But 
her search was fruitless. Lady Mardykes 
was nowhere to be found. 

So Maud, disappointed and a little of- 
fended, returned with a slower step to the 
place from whence she came, wondering 
whether she was ever to meet Lady Mar- 
dykes again. 

Her guests certainly did not seem to 





of romantic glamour which the poet’s 
genius has thrown over it. But for the in- | 


trouble her a great deal, and, so far as 
Maud could see, she was pleased to leave 
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them very much to amuse and take care of 
themselves. 

Well, it was disappointing ; but, after all, 
Lady Mardykes was sure to be home for 
luncheon, possibly an hour before it. In 
the mean time, other people might introduce 
themselves, as had happened yesterday, 
and so her acquaintance might grow. 

Her anticipations were quickly justified, 
for as she was walking down, by this time 
pretty well resigned to her disappointment, 
toward the yew-hedge walk, a singular- 
looking person accosted her. 

He was almost a pigmy in stature, and 
his air was ineffably pompous; his face was 
long and pallid, with a turn-up nose, and he 
wore an expression of conceit and scorn as 
he eyed passers-by, such as Miss Vernon 
could not have believed in except perhaps 
in the caricature of a pantomime. He 
walked slowly, rising on his toes as he did 
so, and carried a big portfolio and a small 
shagreen case under his arm, and a quadrant 
strapped across his back. To Miss Vernon 
he made a slight bow and a smile, so tran- 
sitory that it amounted to little more thana 
momentary grimace, the effect of which was 
rather odd than alluring. 

His long chin terminated in a lank white 
beard, unaccompanied by either whisker or 
moustache. A solemn gloom overspread his 
countenance, and an habitual look of sur- 
prise made his small eyes round, except 
when a smirk of contempt or of self-esteem 
lighted his face. 

It seemed to be the rule in this house 
not to wait for introduction. The appear- 
ance of this dwarfish sage aroused Miss 
Vernon’s curiosity, and she was rather 
glad that she had so quickly found some 
one willing to entertain her. 

“You have heard, madam,” said he, 
walking at her side, “of Laplace, of New- 
ton, you have heard of Watt, you have 
heard of Davy. I see, by your head and 
eye, that you have an intellect and an 
interest for the physical sciences, and, I 
need scarcely add, you have heard of 
Sidebotham, and the perpetuum mobile. 
He is at present a guest at this place, 
and of course he comes and goes as he 
pleases.” 

“Oh? Indeed !” said Miss Vernon, affect- 
ing a greater interest in the worthies of 
science than perhaps she felt, and ashamed 
to admit that she had never before heard 
of Sidebotham in that brilliant muster-roll. 
“Lady Mardykes has so many distin- 
guished guests that one is scarcely sur- 
prised to meet any great name among 
them.” 





He simpered with gratified self-com- 
placency and made his bow, and in an 
instant was more solemn than ever. 

“ The individual who has the honour of 
addressing you,” he continued, “is Side- 
botham, the mechanist, the mechanical 
genius of this, and all ages, as I have had 
the honour of being termed.” 

At this moment a sweet voice in- 

uired : 

“Well, Mr. Sidebotham, how goes on 
the perpetual motion ?” 

And raising her eyes, Maud saw the 
Duchess of Falconbury before her, smiling. 

“ That is a question that answers itself,” 
said the professor, slowly averting his face 
with upturned nose and a sublime sneer. 
“How goes on the perpetuum mobile ? 
Why it goes on for ever? Ha, ha, ha!” 

And he laughed, as demons do in melo- 
dramas, in three distinct “ Ha’s.” 

Her grace was not in the least ruffled, 
for her attention was engaged by a melan- 
choly but gentleman-like looking man who 
was approaching. 

“You see that man,” whispered the 
duchess in Maud’s ear; her eyes looking 
down the shady walk, which they had now 
entered. 

“The Spanish ambassador?” inquired | 
Mand, who saw that minister, in the an- 
tique costume which he affected, approach- | 
ing with toes turned out, at a slow and | 
grand pace, in the rear of the melancholy 
man. 

** Ambassador! He’s no ambassador, m 
dear; he has lost his head a little; he’s a 
Mr. Ap-Jenkins, who has a slate quarry in 
Carnarvonshire; but itis not about him. You | 
see this man in black who walks towards 
us, looking down on the gravel over his | 
shoulder. Did you ever see such acomically | 
miserable face? When he comes up we'll | 
talk to him ; he’ll amuse you.” 

Maud thought that such pining misery | 
and malignity as were expressed in that 
dark face, could not have been conveyed 
in the human countenance. 

The duchess said, as he was passing by 
unheeding : . 

“*T hope, Mr. Poinders, you find that 
boiling sensation a little better to-day ?” 

“* Sensation ?” he repeated, stopping sud- 
denly, and raising his dreadful face. ‘ Heat 
and motion tell pretty plainly, when water, | 
much less blood, is bubbling at a boil? 
No, not better, worse. My blood boils; 
as yesterday, so to-day, and so for ever 
and ever, amen !” 

“ I’m so sorry,” said the duchess, press- 
ing her hand ever so little on Maud’s arm, 
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by way of showing her enjoyment of what 
was passing. 

The sufferer, about to resume his walk, 
added : 

“And I am subject, to-day, to violent 
shocks of electricity.” 

He ground his teeth, and muttered to 
himself, and so passed on. The duchess 
was laughing quietly, as she turned again 
to Maud, who was anything but amused ; 
she was very much shocked, on the con- 
trary. 

“The poor man is perfectly mad,” whis- 
pered the duchess 

Miss Vernon felt a hand laid softly on 
her shoulder, before she could speak; and 
looking round, saw that frightful face. 

He said rapidly, with his eyes close to 
hers : 

“‘T am beyond the hope ot salvation !” 

And he turned and pursued his slow, 
solitary walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death. Wha’ on earth could 
induce Lady Mardykes to permit a mad- 
man to walk about these grounds? A 
filmy suspicion was stealing over Mand, 
too terrific for utterance. 

The Spanish ambassador, in full fig, 
arrived. There was an opening just here in 
the yew-hedge, and a low hedge of sweet- 
briar, running for some yards, at the edge of 
the walk, made the air at this spot fragrant. 

His excellency, the Spanish minister, 
having arrived, the little party came to a 
halt, here commanding a view of the house 
and the croquet-ground, as well as one of 
the long and sequestered alleys in both 
directions. 

The minister made his king-like greet- 
ing. They were standing on the grass, 
| that with a broad belt skirts the walk; 
the croquet-ground before them, the little 
sweet-briar hedge in the rear. 

His excellency, notwithstanding the sul- 
try weather, wears, as before, the skirt of 
his black mantle flung across his breast, 
over his shoulder. He is speaking loud, 
throwing his chest well out; his head is 
thrown back, his dark eyes. half-closed. 
His clear brown complexion and black 
moustache, white, even teeth, and hand- 
some features, lend a cavalier-like grace to 
the contemptuous smile with which he 
surveys the pigmy of perpetual motion, 
and flouts him with a lofty irony. 

The dialogue grows a little more spirited, 
as the ambassador with folded arms per- 
sists in his lofty vein of banter. The 
homunculus becomes more fiercely voluble 
on his perpetual motion, and treats his ex- 
cellency with a good deal less ceremony 











than he likes. Both parties are waxing 
fiery. 

“Mechanic! perpetuum mobile! Pro- 
fessor! Philosopher !’’ said his excellency, 
smiling on, and quite closing his eyes for a 
short time. “A great European name. 
Sidebotham and Co., grocers, Cheapside. 
Why, no one who lives near you can fail 
to discover the perpetual motion. It exists 
in your tongue, ha, ha! your tongue—it 
is nowhere else about you—and it never 
ceases.” 

The sage gasped; sprang back two or 
three steps ; and rose, as usual, to his toes, 
with his fists clenched, trembling all over, 
his teeth set, and his eyes starting from 
their sockets. 

“You have no business talking so,” said 
the duchess, haughtily, “if we spare you 
all inquiry into the authenticity of your 
diploma, or whatever you please to call it, 
I think you might, at least, remember what 
is due to rank; you can hardly suppose 
that it can be an agreeable pastime to the 
Duchess ot Falconbury to witness a low 
quarrel between two such persons as Mr 
Sidebotham and Mr. Ap-Jenkins.” 

But the minister, nothing moved from 
his faith in his own representative dignity, 
smiled superbly, with folded arms, his 
black cane, tipped with its golden crown, 
held gracefully in his French-gloved hand, 
and with his chin high in air, he observed, 
in a tone of cold ridicule : 

“ Duchess of Falconbury! Ha! ha! 
ha! How charmingly that comes from 
the lips of Mrs. Fish, of New York!” 

And he made the lady a satirically cere- 
monious bow. 

The eyes of the duchess gleamed actual 
fire; her face, her very lips grew white. 
She stood open-lipped and breathless. It 
was hard to say whether the great lady or 
the pigmy was most furiously agitated. 

To the latter his excellency turned again 
with a haughty wave of his white-gloved 
hand, and observed : 

“As for you, you illiterate dwarf and 
grocer, I shall order my secretary to take 
you by the cocked-nose, and jerk you over 
that wall, like one of your own bad red- 
herrings.” 

The lady uttered a sudden scream of fury, 
and the philosopher jumped in the air, and 
slapped his forehead, with a rouiade of 
blasphemies, yelling still more shrilly, 
“ Let me—let me—I'll annihilate him! I'll 
annihilate him!” and they rushed nearly 
together upon his excellency the Spanish 
ambassador, who smiled in haughty scorn, 
as well he might, of such an attack. 
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The homunculus, strung to double his 
natural strength by fury, was first to 
reach the object of assault, and grasping 
the Goliath in his arms below the knees, 
and, nothing daunted by the untoward 
interference of his own quadrant, which, in 
the feat, swung over his head, and hit him 
a smart blow over the nose, lifted the 
minister fairly off his feet; and this superb 
personage, in spite of a frantic effort to 
recover his equihbrium, fell backward, with 
an undignified souse, and a grunt, through 
the tangled hedge of sweet-briar, so ‘that 
half his person lay on the grass, at the 
other side, and his shapely legs were 
struggling wildly for escape, at this. 

With the acumen and promptitude of 
her sex, the enraged duchess caught up 
the jet-black cane with its head of gold, 
that had flown from his hand, and with 
immense rapidity discharged a shower of 
whistling cuts, right and left, on the silken 
calves of the ambassador, who kicked right 
and left, shrieking horrible threats and 
wild appeals to his sovereign, to heaven, 
to the laws of nations, to his servants, in 
the vain endeavour to struggle through 
the thick fence, while the professor of me- 
chanics, who had transferred himself to the 
other side, seized his hair and moustache 
in both hands, and with his heels against 
his shoulders, tugged as hard as if it had 
been to tear his last beefsteak from the 
jaws of a tiger. Theambassador was roar- 
ing “ murder”’ by this time, and the shrieks 
and gabble of the executioners rose horribly 
over his roars of panic, while his mouth 
was dragged upward at the corners by 
the moustache into a monstrous caricature 
of a smile. 

The uproar, wilder and fiercer, alarmed 
the loungersand the croquet players. Mallets 
were dropped and balls abandoned. Some 
whooped and threw up their hats in satur- 
nine ferocity. Others broke into screeching 
laughter. A frightful and contagious ex- 
citement ran swiftly through the strange 
throng. 

At this moment, however, several strong, 
grave-looking men, who acted unobserved 
as a patrol in those pleasure-grounds, came 
running up at the top of their speed to 
quell the outbreak. 

Professor Sidebotham let go the mous- 
tache and dropped the ambassador’s head 
on the ground, as an Irishman would say, 
like a hot potato; rearranged his quadrant 
and recovered his hat, concealed his bleed- 
ing nose with one hand, and affected to be 
a sedate professor and an ornament to 


society, and highly to disapprove of the 
mysterious riot. 

Not so the duchess. She had tasted 
blood, and plied the supple cane with 
shrieks and Billingsgate, resolutely, and 
even ferociously, resisting all interference. 
She turned now upon the men who had 
caught her wrists and disarmed her; 
she scratched, she stamped, she kicked, 
she bit. 

Darkdale emerged from the house in the 
midst of this struggle. He had a strange, 
short garment in his hand with enormously 
long sleeves. The duchess seemed to re- 
cognise this, for at sight of it she redoubled 
her struggles, she became quite furious. By 
a kind of magic, in spite of all, without 
violence, by a sinister dexterity, Darkdale 
with the aid of the other men got it on 
her. The arms were drawn across her 
breast, and the long sleeves crossed and 
tied behind, so that no force or skill which 
she could exert could in the least avail to 
extricate her. 

All her struggles could effect nothing. 
She was quietly and completely over- 
powered and hurried, now uttering long 
despairing screams, but no longer offering 
active resistance, swiftly across the grass 
to the terrace, and so disappeared into the 
door through which she had lately emerged 
in so different a mood. 

“What is that you have just put upon 
that lady ?’’ Maud, who was horribly agi- 
tated, inquired of a broad-shouldered, dark- 
faced man in a short fustian-coat. He looked 
at her silently for a minute, and smiled 
cynically. 

“It is a thing we calls a strait-waist- 
coat,”’ he answered. 

“But that is for people who are quite 
mad,”’ said Maud. 

“ Well, I take it,” he replied, “ you don’t 
want to see no one madder than that.” 


CHAPTER LXX. CAGED. 


Ir seemed to Maud Vernon that she did 
not breathe once, from the time she left the 
scene of the too significant buffoonery she 
had just witnessed, until she found herself, 
she could not tell how, in her own dressing- 
room. 

It seemed as if she awoke there. 

She saw Mercy Creswell standing with 
her back against the wall, pale as a ghost, 
with a dark stare, and the corners of her 
mouth screwed down hard as she gazed at 
her. She looked scared and guilty, and 
as if she expected she did not know what; 





her hands she held folded together as 
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tightly as the joints could clasp, and was as 
motionless as the wooden door-case behind 
her, and never took her frightened, watch- 
ful eyes off her young mistress. 

There was something in the look ‘a 
mien of the young lady, you may be sure, 
to account for the panic of the maid. 

Miss Vernon sat down trembling, and 
then got up, pressing her hands to her 
temples, with a terrible look of helpless- 
ness, and she walked round and round the 
room, with long stifled moans. After atime 
she stopped, and looked slowly about her. 

“ My God!” she gasped, “ I’m terrified ! 
Did it all happen ?” 

She glided over to the window, and 
looked out on the gaily-dressed and busy 
crowd, and, with a cry of despairing terror, 
she covered her eyes with her hands. 

Now she is passed swiftly from one room 
to another, back and forward ; and thus she 
ran toward Mercy Creswell, and standing 
fixed, like an apparition, before her, cried : 

“JT see it all; I understand it now! 
Mercy Creswell, help me to think. Do 
you know what has happened? My God! 
they have inveigled me into a madhouse! 
Oh, you wretch—you have led me into a 
madhouse!”” The sentence broke into a 
shriek at the close. 

‘Now don’t, Miss Maud, don’t, now; 
| there's a darling !”” cried Mercy Creswell, 
| as quick and shrill as the words could fly 
| from her lips, and with her hands extended 
towards her. “ Ye’ll take a parrokism, ye 
will, indeed; indeed ye will; ye'll take a 


























parrokism, if ye don’t be quiet ; ye will, ye’ll 
have it.”’ 

“ You have done it; and mamma; and 
Lady Mardykes; and cousin Max. Mer- 
ciful God! A/i my friends! And cousin 
Maximilla! There’s no one left—I have 
none to helpme! Oh! where shall I hide ? 
|| Help me to think of something, Mercy 
| Creswell, my old friend; you could not for- 
sake me—you would not. Poor Miss Maud. 
Oh, think of long ago, at Roydon; if ever 
you hope for God’s forgiveness, get me 
out of this horrible place.” 

“Tt wasn’t me, miss, so it wasn’t; so 
’elp me, miss; "twas your mamma. I’ve 
no more to do with it, as God’s my ’ope, 
than the hinfant babe unborn,” protested 
Mercy Creswell, in a shrilly whine. 

“Til not stay in this dreadful place, 
cried Maud, “Ill lose my life, or I'll get out 
of it. Oh! mamma—mamma—how could 
you—could you—could you? I shall go 
mad. Ican’t stay here! I'll not eat or 
drink here; Ill find a way, some way, a 
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short way. Oh, mamma! you'll be sorry, 
then.” 

Again she was walking swiftly from 
room to room. Now up and down the floor 
of one; now to and fro across the floor 
of another, shifting her hands across her 
forehead with an uncertain movement. 

**T can’t be imprisoned here; I’m not a 
slave. Where is the nearest posting- 
house? I’ll havé advice; I'll write to Mr. 
Coke; that can’t be prevented; I'll escape 
from this house now.” 

And she ran to the bedroom door. 

Mercy Creswell knew that it was secured, 
and running into the dressing-room, she 
adroitly bolted the door of communication 
between the two apartments. 

Maud now found herself a prisoner in 
her room. She tried both doors with 
growing impetuosity, but they resisted her 
utmost efforts. 

Her own maid had locked her in, by a 
trick, and she was securely imprisoned in 
her room. This outrage fired her resent- 
ment so as, for the moment, to displace 
her panic. 

“Open the door,” she cried, shaking 
the lock with all her strength; ‘“ Mercy 
Creswell, open the door,’ she repeated 
again and again; and she heard the creak 
of the servant’s shoe, faintly, as she stood 
holding her breath, close to the other side 
of the door. 

*“* Open the door; how dare you treat me 
so? Am I to be insulted by my own ser- 
vant? Let me out.” 

Mercy heard her run to the window, and 
throw it up. More cadaverous than ever 
her face looked, as, in a momentary hesi- 
tation, she extended her dumpy fingers, 
that trembled visibly, to the bolt, but she 
changed her mind, and withdrawing her 
hand, ran, instead, to the brass handle 
that was fixed in the wall, pulled it, and a 
deep-toned bell sounded all down the gal- 
lery. She had remembered that the win- 
dow as it went up, drew with it a strong 
wire grating, which made it safe against 
all attempts at escape, or worse. 

She stood on the gallery, and almost in- 
stantly two of those firmly-knit, hardy 
women, whom we may call housemaids, 
emerged from a room at its further end, 
which formed a sort of guard-room for the 
detachment in charge of that wing of the 
house, and up they came at a jog-trot; 
and almost at the same instant, for the 
alarm sounded also in the opposite direc- 
tion, the iron door across the passage 
opened, and a keeper, a powerful man, in 
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barragan jacket, with a white scar across 
his brown forehead and nose, telling of old 
service, entered, clanging the door behind 
him. Beckoning them on, and waiting till 
they were ready to enter, Mercy unlocked 
the door of Maud’s room, keeping herself in 
the rear. 

“Who are you ?” asked Maud, who was 
standing now in the middle of the room; 
“T have been led to suppose, this is my 
room. What do you all want here ?” 

The man stepped in. 

** By your leave, miss,” said he, looking 
with his shrewd quick glance at her hands, 
and then, with another, about the room; 
and then striding to the window, and shut- 
ting it down, he turned some little pins at 
the side, and said to Mercy: “ You should 
’a fixed the window.” 

“ There’s the grating, though.” 

“ No matter,” he replied. 

“ What do you mean by shutting my 
window without my leave ?” inquired 
Mand, with a fiery glance. 

The man took no notice of the question, 
but asked Mercy Creswell: 

“Is there fire-irons, or anything hard 
and heavy, that way, here P” 

“No, nothing,” answered she. 

“ But I asked you ” repeated Maud 
Vernon. 

“ T’'ll attend to you just now, miss,” said 
the man. “Nor nothing sharp ?” he con- 
tinued. 

“‘T’ll mention your conduct. Who is in 
the house, to whom I can make a com- 
plaint ?”’ said the young lady, who was not 
accustomed to be treated so by servants. 

She had directed her question to Mercy 
Creswell ; but the man answered it, scarcely 
looking at her, as he did so. 

“ To the doctor, please, miss, Doctor An- 
tomarchi,” and he continued in the same 
even tone. “You should not ’a left her 
alone; don’t you know this ’ere number’s 
entered questionable? Mr. Darkdale will 
put another with you if you want her. 
Look here.” 

And he weéthis thumb in his mouth, and 
turned over the leaves of a little book 
rapidly, and showed her something in- 
scribed upon a page. 

“* Well I would like another in call. She 
could sit in the next room, d’ye see; I’m 
not fit alone,” said Mercy Creswell, with 
nervous earnestness. 








**T’ll not remain here, I shan’t stay, I'll 
go,” said Maud, going to the wardrobe 
and pulling the drawers open, and beginning 
to place her things upon the table close by. 

“And ye shouldn’t leave a thing like 
that here,” said the man, with a frown and 
a wag of his head, availing himself of 
Maud’s having gone to a distant part of 
the room, and taking in his hand the silk 
cord of her dressing-gown, which lay on 
the back of a chair close by. ‘“ You might 
’a remembered Miss Bangles, it ain’t so long 
ago. Is there any more bits of cord 
about ?” 

“No, not one.” 

“Tell some one to order me a chaise 
from the nearest place, as soon as possible, 
or go and order it yourself,” said Maud to 
the man. 

“But I can’t, miss; none of us, without 
the doctor’s orders.” 

“Then I'll on foot, I'll go this mo- 
ment. Tell him I’ve left.” 

The man looked away with a sheepish 
smile, amused, and cleared his voice, and 
then looked grave. 

“It won’t do, miss; you can’t go out 
without the doctor’s order, and you must 
make your mind ‘appy; for you can no 
more go out o’ this house, without it was 
allowed, than you could walk through a 
wall. But itiseasy for you, miss, to talk 
to the doctor, and tell him what ye wants, 
and -if you persuades him, it will be all 
right, you know; and he’s a reasonable 
gentleman ; and anyhow, it can’t do no one 
no harm.” 

Maud walked about the room, agitated. 

“Very good,” she said at last, “tell him 
I should like to see him.” 
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